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Pile and Concrete Foundations; Steel Frame; 
Brick and Terra Cotta Walls; Concrete Floors; 
Tile Roof; Plaster and Asbestos Partitions. 
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is an up-to-date City Hotel, located on 
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Chalfonte is Always Open 
Reservations made now for the Summer 
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q Established for many years 
as one of Atlantic City’s most 
popular and _ prosperous 
hostelries. 

@ Noted for its Refined Pat- 
ronage and Liberal Manage- 
ment. Atlantic City affords 
every popular pleasure and 
pastime: Golf, Yachting, 
Bathing, Automobiling, Fish- 
ing, Driving, Horseback 
Riding, delightful social feat- 
ures, high-class musical enter- 
tainments during the seasons, 
best of theatrical attractions. 
q HADDON HALL is al- 
ways open and contains every 
known modern hotel appoint- 
ment. 
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POPULATION GROWTH 
SINCE 1832 


A CONTRAST SINCE THE ERIE WAS 
FIRST PUT IN OPERATION 


HEN the Erie Railroad was i 
chartered in 1832, New York i 
had only about half as many hundred 










thousand inhabitants 
- as it now has millions, 
fj@im) and the Chicago di- 
4a rectory was confined 
Hf P to twelve families. 


Between these two, the 
greatest cities on the 
continent, the Erie 
now maintains un- 
surpassed passen- 
ger service, the 
outcomeof nearly 
three-quarters of 
a century of ex- 
perience in oper- 
ation. i 
Direct route to Buffavo, ' 
Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago. 
. RR. H. WALLACE, 
+ G. P. Acs 
\ 21 Cortlandt St., 
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COMMENT 


Ar the first glance the naval battle fought and won by the 
Japanese on May 27-28 in Tsushima Strait seems less remark- 
able in one particular than Dewey’s victory at Manila, or than 
the triumph achieved by the American squadron off Santiago, 
because in the two latter cases we managed, without losing a 
man, to destroy or capture all the ships opposed to us. It will 
doubtless turn out that the Japanese experienced some injury, 
and we know that at least three Russian vessels have reached 
Vladivostok. When we bear in mind, however, the far supe- 
rior magnitude of the Japanese and Russian fleets, and the 
consequent probability that the victor would experience some 
losses, and that some of the vanquished would escape, we must 
recognize that the success attained by Admiral Toco was the 
most overwhelming recorded in modern naval history. For 
Japan it was even more momentous and conclusive than was 
Lepanto for Venice or Trafalgar for England. It deserves, in- 
deed, to be ranked with Salamis, with Actium, and with the 
series of disasters that proved fatal to the Spanish Armada, 
among the decisive events in naval annals. Let us look at 
some of these memorable battles from still another view- 
point. As the fate of Greece was staked at Salamis, and the 
fate of England on the execution of the plans of the Span- 
ish Armada, so the fate of Japan was unquestionably staked 
upon the issue of the conflict in Tsushima Strait. Had 
RosESTVENSKY been successful and acquired control of the 
sea, the huge army under Marshal Oyama must, in order to 
avoid starvation, have fallen back on the seacoast of Man- 
churia or Korea with all possible despatch, and thence have 
straggled homeward in detachments as best it might. Nor is 
this all. Thereafter, in all likelihood, Japan would have had 
to renounce forever the hope of expansion on the Asiatic 
mainland, and would have been condemned to ultimate suf- 
focation through the growing pressure of its population on 
the narrow bounds of its island empire. Thanks to Admiral 
Toco, the Mikado may now look forward with some confidence 
to becoming the master of eastern Asia. 


} The chief domestic events of the week ending May 27 were 
the popular uprising against boss rule in Philadelphia and the 
proof given at the Republican State convention of Ohio that 
the “Hanna Old Guard” are still predominant in that com- 
monwealtl. The struggle of the Philadelphia taxpayers to 
avert the conclusion of a long lease of the municipal gas- 
works to the U. G. IT. (United Gas Improvement Company) 
on terms obviously detrimental to the interests of the city 
and to those of gas-consumers was watched with interest 
throughout the country, because it was made against osten- 
sibly overwhelming odds, and because the method of waging 
it and the agency relied upon for victory had been unparalleled 
in American cities for nearly fifty years. The question 
which the people of Philadelphia were at last brought to 
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face was whether they should have representative government 
in name only or in fact. Were they to be the masters or the 
victims of their nominal representatives? Victims they had 
been for years; but was their submission to be limitless? That 
it would be and: must be seems to have been taken for granted 
by the leaders of the so-called “ Organization ”—a generic 
term which in Philadelphia is narrowed to a synonym for 
the Durusam “gang.” To all appearances the people were 
irredeemably shackled, for the robber barons and land pirates 
had shown themselves able to reconstruct city charters and 
dictate acts of the Pennsylvania Legislature. How, then, 
could the popular voice find constitutional expression? The 
Mayor, indeed, had listened to it, and had vetoed the municipal 
ordinance embodying the proposed lease of the gas-works. 
The tools of the gang, however, constituted such large ma- 
jorities of the Select Council and of the Common Council, 
which bodies form the legislative organ of the municipal gov- 
ernment, that they could easily, if they held together, pass the 
ordinance over Mayor WraveEr’s veto, and they had defiantly 
proclaimed their intention of doing so. That is to say, the 
honest. folk of Philadelphia found themselves in almost the 
same desperate position which was twice oceupied by good 
citizens of San Francisco in the sixth decade of the last 
century. There seemed to be for them but one remedy— 
to remember, namely, that the oppressors were few and the 
victims many, and that the most eynical and impudent rascals 
ean be coerced by some form of terror. 





In the case of San Francisco, after persuasion had been 
tried and warnings had been uttered in vain, recourse was 
made to vigilance committees. In Philadelphia no ominous 
allusion to that grim instrument of coercion was_ publicly 
made. But a secret fear of it must have been instilled in 
the ward heelers who beheld the tremendous popular uprising, 
who watched the stern, angry faces, and heard the hoarse 
murmur of the multitude that beset the City Hall, where the 
municipal councils were sitting. Plainly the combustible was 
there, and perhaps but a spark, perhaps only a little friction, 
was needed to bring about an explosion. As yet, however, the 
only pressure to which councilmen had been subjected had 
been that of ostracism, of rigorous business and social boy- 
cotting. Luckily for them, it sufficed. When one councilman 
saw his customers forsaking him; when another found himself 
cut off from all intercourse with his neighbors; when a third 
beheld his wife and children shunned as if they were smitten 
with a pestilence, they shivered at the awful, leperlike seclusion 
to which they felt themselves condemned by the outraged 
moral sense of the community. One by one the councilmen 
weakened, rebelled against their piratical paymasters, pro- 
claimed a determination to uphold the veto of the “ gas steal ”; 
and thus gradually the outworks of the fortress in which the 
Philadelphia ring had deemed itself impregnably intrenched 
crumbled away. Recognizing the efficiency of the moral 
weapon used against them, and dreading lest worse should 
follow, the leaders of the gang on Saturday, May 27, ran 
up the white flag in token of surrender, by causing the pro- 
spective lessees of the gas-works to withdraw their offer on 
the plea that the terms granted by the city were unsatisfactory. 
The fight was over—so far as the “gas steal” is concerned. 
It remains to be seen whether Philadelphians shall have learned 
permanently and profitably that, even though they may have 
been recreant to their duty at the. ballot-box, there is still 
one way left of dealing with miscalled representatives who 
prove false to their trust; or whether they will presently for- 
get the lesson, and grovel once again under the hoof of the 
spoilsman. 

Before the Republican State convention of Ohio met at 
Columbus on May 24, Governor Herrick, who was renomina- 
ted for the Governorship on May 25, and who is,.a prospective 
-andidate for the seat in the United States Senate now occu- 
pied by Mr. Foraker, told a representative of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger that “the old Hanna crowd” controlled the 
machine in Ohio. They intended, he said, to keep up their 
combination, and with the ery of the “Hanna Old Guard,” 
could sweep the State at all times. Apparently, the expression 
of confidence is justified, for in 1903 Herrick beat Tom L. 
Jounson, the Democratic nominee for Governor, by a plurality 
of over 113,000. Prudence dictates, however, to the “ Hanna 
crowd ” the expediency of keeping on good terms with the 


















































































President, for last year Mr. Roosrvett carried Ohio by 255,000, 
as against the plurality of 69,000 secured in 1900 by McKin- 
LEY. Accordingly, Secretary-of-War Tarr was invited to pre- 
side over the convention as temporary chairman, and to de- 
liver a “keynote” speech. Senator Foraker, recognizing that 
this convention belonged to his opponents, was absent on the 
plea of ill health, but it must not be inferred that he has 
renounced the purpose of fighting for Ohio’s endorsement of 
his hope to seeure the next Republican nomination for the 
Presidency. That he will not get it, if the Ohio convention 
three years hence is controlled by the Hanna Old Guard, is 
evident from the fact that from the time the Secretary of 
War entered the convention hall at Columbus on the after- 
noon of May 24, until he had concluded the speech made by 
him as temporary chairman, shouts of “ Tarr, 1908,” were re- 
peatedly heard, and the applause at times was so vociferous 
as to compel him to pause in his remarks. There is no doubt 
that Judge Tart’s appearance at Columbus was looked upon as 
his definite début in the réle of a Presidential candidate. It 
may be taken for granted that he would not have come for- 
ward under such significant circumstances without the ap- 
proval of his official chief, and the deduction seems justified 
that his candidacy will have the moral support of the Roosr- 
VELT administration. It is also probable that he will be sus- 
tained by that large element in the Republican party which 
is determined to secure government supervision of railway 
rates and a moderate revision of the tariff. He may have a 
competitor for the good-will of that element in La FouuretrTe 
of Wisconsin, but the latter could doubtless be conciliated by 
the nomination for Vice-President. 

For the moment, Secretary-of-the-Treasury SHAW seems to 
be the favorite of the “stand-patters ” for the nomination 
for the Presidency, but they are likely ultimately to concen- 
trate upon anybody whom they deem most likely to beat Tarr 
in the national nominating convention. Among disinterested 
Republicans who have only the success of their party at heart, 
opinions differ as to whether Judge Tart would be-a popular 
sandidate. He has not made himself known to the masses of 
the people by repeated victories at the ballot-box, or by pro- 
longed and conspicuous service as a legislator. It is also true 
that the Republican party has seldom picked candidates for 
high executive office from the bench. It must, at the same 
time, be acknowledged that Judge Tart, before he went on the 
bench, had acquired, as Assistant Attorney-General, a grasp 
of administrative methods which was signally augmented by 
his remarkably efficient discharge of the functions of Governor- 
General of the Philippines, where he revealed himself to the 
whole American people as a broad-minded and sagacious 
roaster of men and affairs. On the whole, the impression pro- 
duced on the minds of those present at the Columbus con- 
vention, and of those well-informed observers who, from a 
distanee, watched the effect of his appearance there, was that 
just now Judge Tart is decidedly foremost in the race for the 
next Republican nomination for the Presidency. 


Not a word was said by Judge Tart in his speech at Colum- 
bus, nor in the platform adopted by the Ohio convention on 
May 25,—which platform, by the way, had been previously sub- 
mitted to the President and the Secretary of War—about the 
purchase of supplies for the Panama Canal zone. Just before 
the Secretary left Washington for Columbus, President 
RoostvELtT and Judge Tart took pains to make it evident 
that there would be no occasion for the Ohio convention to 
mention the subject. It was announced positively by authori- 
tative spokesmen of the Administration that there was no 
intention of hunting over the markets of the world to buy 
vast quantities of cheap materials, but, on the contrary, the 
fewest possible purchases would be made in the interval pre- 
ceding a definite decision of the Fifty-ninth Congress in the 
matter, and that such few supplies as should be needed for 
immediate use would be purchased in the United States, un- 
less, of course, combinations for extortion should be formed 
which would compel the commission to seek the requisite 
commodities in other markets. It is not easy to reconcile this 
conciliatory declaration with the resolute attitude previously 
assumed by the President and Secretary of War. There seems 
to be no doubt that there has been some recession on the part 
of the Administration; but in thus receding, Mr. RooseveLt 
has again given proof of what his opponents describe as 
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political adroitness, but what his friends more fairly regard 
as statesmanship. A nice sense of proportion and perspective 
is undoubtedly characteristic of a practical statesman, as dis- 
tinguished from a visionary. A statesman is one who measures 
the relative importance of objects, and knows when to post- 
pone temporarily the attainment of the lesser to the further- 
ance of the greater. He does not weaken or paralyze his power 
of compassing both by urging both at the same time, thus di- 
viding his friends and encouraging his enemies. In other 
words, a statesman, while as regards his aims, he is a just 
man and a patriot, is, as regards his methods, a strategist. 

Now, there is no doubt that the political champions of the 
railways thought that they discerned in the recent mooting of 
the question about the purchase of Panama Canal supplies a 
chance of side-tracking the railway-rate issue. They took for 
granted that, in pursuance of the policy at first proclaimed 
by Judge Tart, presumably with the President’s sanction, the 
Canal Commission would buy immediately abroad two large 
steamers for the route between Colon and New York, the steel 
rails needed for retracking the Panama Railroad, and large 
quantities of the machinery and stores required for the con- 
struction of the interoceanic waterway, because these things, 
even when of American origin, are offered in foreign markets 
at prices materially lower than are demanded in the United 
States. It was foreseen by the railway champions that if the 
Secretary’s project should be thoroughly carried out during 
the summer, the country would ring with protests on the part 
of the “stand-patters,” to the effect that, the Panama Canal 
being an American publie work, constructed by the American 
government, the latter will be placed in a very peculiar predica- 
ment “if it is to be the complainant against the prices that 
are the result of the employment of American labor at Ameri- 
can wages.” To avail themselves of the opposition aroused by 
these protests, and to divert the President from his railway- 
rate programme, the champions of the railways decided that 
immediately after the assembling of the Fifty-ninth Congress 
in November they would introduce a bill making it mandatory 
on the Executive to buy all supplies for the Panama Canal 
in the United States. No sooner was the President made 
aware of the contemplated move than he hastened to block 
it, by amending the Secretary’s original announcement to the 
effect that he should authorize during the summer only the 
fewest possible purchases, and should leave it to Congress to 
say how the rest should be bought. For the moment, therefore, 
inside of the Republican party, there is no canal-supplies 
issue; and there never will be unless the Republican majority 
in the Senate and the next House of Representatives shall 
divide upon the question, That the Democrats will maintain 
it to be the duty of the Canal Commission to buy supplies in 
the cheavest market may, indeed, be taken for granted. 





There is no doubt that although raw cotton and such other 
American raw materials as are not produced in Germany will 
always be welcome there, the German agrarians would gladly 
bar out American food-staples by means of prohibitory duties, 
or that German manufacturers would like to erect similar bar- 
riers against competitive American fabrics. There is, on the 
other hand, no reason to suppose that the Berlin government de- 
sires to comply with the inordinate demands of the high-protec- 
tionist element among its subjects, or to provoke a tariff war 
with the United States. It has, of late, assured our State De- 
partment that the existing modus vivendi, or provisional agree- 
ment with regard to commerce, which became operative be- 
tween the United States and Germany on July 10, 1900, has 
not as yet been denounced, either formally or informally. 
Germany’s readiness to negotiate a reciprocity treaty has also 
been clearly intimated. It would be unreasonable, neverthe- 
less, because the present German Chancellor, Count von 
Buetow, is showing himself. almost as conciliatory toward 
our government as was BisMARCK’s immediate successor, Gen- 
eral von Caprivi, to assume that the present provisional agree- 
ment with regard to the duties leviable upon goods imported 
into Germany from the United States may be prolonged in- 
definitely, and that therefore we need not bestir ourselves 
to conclude a reciprocity treaty as speedily as possible. 

The truth is, there is but little time at our disposal. On March 
1, 1906, the treaties of commerce into which Germany has 
entered with many European states will become operative. 














































and then the other parties to those treaties may be expected 
to protest that the compacts are violated, and, consequently, 
rendered null and void, if American products are admitted 
into German ports on the relatively liberal terms accorded to 
similar commodities coming from countries which have made 
reciprocal tariff concessions. It was, no doubt, a recognition 
of the patent irreconcilability of Germany’s new treaties of 
commerce with the modus vivendi, which, since July 10, 1900, 
has regulated, as we have said, the treatment of imports from 
the United States, which gave rise to the report that the pro- 
visional agreement had already been denounced. That the 
remonstrances of the other signatories to the lately negotiated 
treaties of commerce will, with due promptitude, be heeded 
by the Berlin government, may be taken for granted, and it 
is probable enough that the prescribed denunciation of the 
arrangement with the United States will be made before those 
treaties come into effect, although Chancellor von Burtow 
may delay it as long as possible, in order to extend our oppor- 
tunity for negotiation and ratification. We eannot count upon 
securing for those purposes, however, more than nine months 
from the present time, for, as the modus vivendi is terminable 
after three months’ notice (not after twelve), the denunciation 
may be looked for on or soon after December 1, 1905. It cer- 
tainly would seem expedient, therefore, that a reciprocity 
treaty with Germany should be negotiated by the RoosrEveLt 
administration before the assembling of the Fifty-ninth Con- 
that its provisions may be made known and 
thoroughly discussed, and American public opinion have time 
to make itself definitely felt on the subject. Should public 
opinion in the United States pronounce with emphasis in favor 
of the treaty, the Senate would be likely to confirm it. 


gress, so 


What does the German Emperor mean to do? That is the 
question by which European politicians are just now disturbed. 
It is true that the Morocco incident seems unlikely to have 
any serious consequences, the suggestion that the agreement 
entered into by France, England, Spain, and Italy should be 
referred to a congress not having met with a favorable recep- 
tion. France and the other signatories have announced that 
they purpose to abide by that agreement under which France 
is to undertake the maintenance of tranquillity and order in 
the Shereefian dominions, and to assure the introduction of 
much-needed reforms. Lest the Emperor WiIL.tam’s refusal 
to recognize the validity of that compact should encourage the 
Sultan of Morocco to repudiate the tutelary authority of the 
French Republic, English and Spanish embassies have been 
despatched to Fez, where they are expected to counteract the 
influence of the German envoy. It is not so much what Em- 
peror WILLIAM may do in Northwest Africa, as what he may 
do in Europe, that causes most anxiety. Will he seize a unique 
opportunity to annex Holland and its vast East-Indian pos- 
sessions to the German Empire? There is scarcely any doubt 
about his ability to do so. Austria and Italy, being Germany’s 
allies, might not even protest, and Russia could not interpose, 
even if she wished to do sa, for most of the troops formerly 
stationed on the line of the Vistula have been sent to Man- 
churia, and she knows that a word of encouragement from 
Berlin would start a revclution in Poland. France and Eng- 
land might fight to safeguard the neutrality of Holland; but 
of what avail wou'd be England’s cooperation? By no possi- 
bility could the last-named power place more than an army 
corps of trained soldiers on the Continent, and to do that she 
would need six weeks. Within a week, on the other hand, 
after the movement was ordered, a huge German army would 
ceeupy every strategie coign of vantage in the Netherlands. 


Mr. Brovcuton BrANPENBURG, government investigator of 
immigration, testifies in an article in the New York Herald 
of May 28, to the signal efficiency of former Commissioner 
Wituiams who was in charge until recently at Ellis Island. 
Mr. WiuuiAMs, he says, “ displayed one of the finest examples of 
official executive ability this country has ever seen. It was a 
grave misfortune when he resigned. Ile organized the most 
effective system possible for examining aliens and distributing 
them safely to their relatives or their destinations.” Of the 
new commissioner, Mr. Warcuorn, who inherited the admir- 
able machine that Mr. Winuiams had perfected, Mr. Branpen- 
BURG has nothing more unfavorable to say than that he has 
made the mistake of working his machine too hard. But that 
is a serious mistake. “On all hands in the foreign quarters,” 
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says Mr. Branpensurc, “one can hear rejoicing over the fact 
that it is much easier to get relatives of doubtful perquisites 
through Ellis Island in the grand rush than it was under 
Wiuurams.” Again, he says that WituiAMs detained immi- 
grants by the thousand for investigations that demanded 
time, and that where formerly fifteen hundred immigrants 
would be detained overnight, “four hundred is now a goodly 
number.” It does not seem open to doubt that since Com- 
missioner WiuiiAMs left Ellis Island, the sifting machine 
that he set up there has been rushed far beyond its capacity to 
do good work. This must be in considerable measure Com- 
missioner WatTcHorn’s fault. Yet we believe him to be a good 
official, and he came with an excellent reputation from the 
Canadian border where, as Mr. Branpenpurc testifies, “he 
corked the northern gate tightly,” closing what was formerly 
the great open door. It is not that Mr. Warciorn is not a 
good commissioner, but that Mr. WILLiAMs, with his intimate 
acquaintance with the Ellis Island work, was a better one. 
We have understood that his services might have been retained 
if the Administration had chosen to retain them. 


It seems hard to break American yachts of the habit of win- 
ning international races. The three-masted American schooner 
Atlantic, owner Witson MarsHALL, skipper Captain Barr, has 
won the race for the Kaiser’s cup, beating the’ next boat, Ham- 
burg, by 22 hours 6 minutes. She crossed from Sandy Hook to 
the Lizard in the remarkable (elapsed) time of 12 days 4 hours 
and 1 minute. Her average speed per hour for the 3099 miles 
was 10.6 miles. Her biggest day’s run was 341 miles, between 
noon on May 23 and noon on May 24. There was slight ex- 
pectation that any yacht would make the passage in much less 
than fourteen days. Atlantic would have done it in twelve 
days had not the wind fallen off in her last twenty-four hours. 
As it was, she beat the record for the passage and for a single 
day’s run, and astonished the judges at the finish by turning up 
a day and a half before she was expected. 


Various of the contemporaries who comment on the over- 
turn in Philadelphia find space first or last to say “and Quay 
is dead.” No view of Philadelphia politics is complete, or 
nearly so, which does not include a survey of the State, and 
no view of Pennsylvania politics is complete that does not 
take note that Quay is no longer in them. It makes a dif- 
ference; a heap of difference. The gas lease went down before 
the wrath of an aroused Philadelphia. If the arousal can be 
maintained and the wrath kept hot enough, ring government 
in Philadelphia may be permanently crippled, if not wiped out. 
Quay was an excellent hand at allaying wrath. He never ex- 
cited any more of it than was necessary, and so much of that 
as it was necessary to allay he allayed. We trust it will prove 
to be impossible to fill his place. 


Nobody hereabouts has an extenuating word to say about 
the teamsters’ strike in Chicago. At this writing, it is in its 
ninth week. It had its origin last December in the strike of 
nineteen garment-workers employed by Montcomery, Warp, 
& Co. These garment-workers lost their jobs. About three 
months later the teamsters employed by the firm struck in 
sympathy with the discharged garment-workers. The Na- 
tional Teamsters’ Union backed them; union teamsters refused 
to handle goods for Montcomery, Warp, & Co., and were dis- 
charged by the firms that employed:them. So the strike be- 
came general. The express companies were drawn into it. 
When their men threatened to go out they were told that if 
they broke their contracts they would not be reemployed. 
About the third week in May the strike was admitted to be a 
failure, and would have been called off but for the refusal of 
the express companies to take back the men who had broken 
faith with them. After that, eleven hundred lumber-drivers 
went out, tying up the lumber business, and bringing building 
operations to a halt, and making new complications with the 
unions of the building trades. Still a later development was 
the giving out of permits by the leaders of the teamsters’ 
strike allowing certain favored concerns to use the streets of 
the city in delivering goods. The Team Owners’ Associa- 
tion and other concerns are suspected at this writing of a 
private agreement of this sort with the strikers. More or less 
rioting prevails in the city. While the present status of the 
strike dates from the justifiable refusal of the express com- 
panies to take back their men, it does not appear that there 














was ever any real reason, just or unjust, why the teamsters 
should have struck at all. They had no grievance, but “ butted 
in” in a difficulty that did not concern them, and in which 
their interference is asserted to have been unwelcome to both 
sides. 


Mr. Ricuarp Watson GILper announces in the June Aflan- 
tic that a new poet has come, “a master voice; a voice of the 
true joy-bringers.” He speaks heartily well of him, and in- 
vites us to heed him while he is here, and not wait until he is 
dead. We are all attention, but how shall we know him? 
Who is the new poet, Mr. Ginner ? 





The death, on May 28, of Captain Norton Gopparp, of New 
York, at the age of forty-four, has been recorded by news- 
papers, here and elsewhere, with expressions of deép regret 
and extended records of his public services. He inherited a 
large fortune from his father, a merchant of this city. Not 
content with the sort of life which comes readiest to heirs of 
large fortunes, he turned with zeal to the service of the people 
of the city. He began by taking lodgings in an East Side 
tenement, where he studied East Side politics at close range. 
In the district bounded by Twenty-third Street, Fourth 
Avenue, Forty-second Street, and the East. River, he started 
a club, which grew to be the Civic Club, aiming to improve 
local conditions. Having put his hand to this plough, he fol- 
lowed it with great energy, persistence, and devotion, becom- 
ing widely known as a power for good government, and a 
formidable enemy of rascals. One of his great exploits was 
his leadership in his fight against policy and the policy-shops, 
which culminated, in 1901, in sending “At” Apams, the 
policy king, to state prison. He was Republican district 
leader in the Twentieth Assembly District, was concerned with 

- many charities and reform movements, and became a power 
to be reckoned with in city polities. There is much good to 
be looked for in coming times in municipal politics in our 
greater cities from the work of men of whom Captain Gopparp 
was a type, who with the leisure and power that come from 
ample private means are impatient of leading comparatively 
useless lives outside the swifter currents of life, and turn to 
serious work in the public service. Such work takes zeal and 
gumption and is not easy, but it is vastly important, and it 
makes life worth living for the man who undertakes it. 


Mary Asnton (Rice) Livermore died, on May 23, at her 
home in Melrose, Massachusetts, in her eighty-fifth year. The 
Boston Transcript speaks of her as “ without doubt the foremost 
woman in America,” and quotes with approval somebody’s 
saying that she was “the Wesstrer of American women.” The 
Springfield Republican deals with her as “one of the extraor- 
dinary women of the last century,” dwells upon her “ im- 
pressive and noble oratory,” and the charm and dignity of her 
bearing, and credits her with statesmanlike qualities which 
made her a ruler of minds, and with the force that grew out 
of a great character. She could have adorned and magnified 
the highest position, says the Republican, and intimates that 
the common saying that no woman has the qualities needed 
in a President of the United States found an exception in 
Mrs. Livermore. This is impressive testimony from New Eng- 
land to the high merit and distinction of a New England 
woman. 


Let us recall her record. She was born (in 1820) and edu- 
cated in Boston, taught school there, and (for three years) on 
a plantation in Virginia; married in 1845 the Rev. Danret P. 
Livermore, a Universalist clergyman of Fall River; lived and 
worked in her husband’s parish in that town for twelve years, 
and went with him in 1857 to Chicago. There he took charge 
of a religious newspaper, and she helped him edit it. When 
the civil war broke out she was forty-one years old, with 
experience in parish work, charitable work, and in work 
for temperance, woman’s rights, and abolition; a practised 
writer, and well used to take a hand when something needed 
to be done. Her judgment was mature; her natural abilities 
had had a long practical training, She was living in Chicago. 
There came to her the opportunity, and then began the labors, 
which first made her widely known. She was ealled to the 
service of the Sanitary Commission, and getting a governess 
for her children, gave herself to that work with such energy 
and resourcefulness that she came out of the war with a wide 
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reputation as an organizer, a doer of deeds, and incidentally 
as an orator. After the war she took up with woman 
suffrage, and conducted in Chicago a paper devoted to that and 
other agitations. In 1870 she moved to Boston to take charge 
of the Woman’s Journal, and soon became a lecturer, working 
in that field of endeavor with great success, and becoming a 
moving spirit in a great number of organizations which ap- 
pealed to her as likely to make for the betterment of mankind. 


Some men who made reputations in the civil war made 
them very young. Women who did the like were older when 
they began, and there are not many of them now left among 
the living. Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe is one. Her eighty-sixth 
birthday befell on May 27. Miss Ciara Barron is another. 
Mrs. Livermore belonged to the same group. Whether her 
home paper is warranted in calling her the foremost woman in 
America is rather an inviting subject for philosophical dis- 
cussion. “In fact,” says the Transcript, “there are many who 
do not hesitate to call her one of the- greatest women the 
world has ever known. This they claim by reason of her com- 
plete domestic life, her executive ability, her eloquence in pul- 
pit and on platform, her exceptional success in the cause of 
temperance, her accomplishments for humanity in the crisis of 
the civil war, and her almost astounding power as a writer on 
every subject which meant more breadth of mind, wider out- 
look, and the uplifting of the human race.” Several con- 
siderations make it interesting that such a claim of preeminent 
distinction should be made for a woman who was living 
until a fortnight ago. If a man once in public life was 
spoken of as the foremost man in America, certainly all per- 
sons of average information would know enough about him to 
form some opinion whether the estimate was sound or not. 
They would instinctively measure him up against a dozen 
other men whose records were equally familiar. But the 
average reader who wonders whether Mrs. LiverMorE was 
America’s foremost woman will first, we think, have to con- 
sult the records to find cut what she did, and then cast about 
in his mind to determine what other famous women there are 
in the country to compare her with. Very few seem available. 
There are Susan B. Antuony, and Mrs. Hower, the venerable 
and honored, but an attempt to complete the list leads to the 
impression that the competition among American women for 
foremost place is not very active. 


We are sure that the country abounds at least as much 
in great women as in great men, but neither are superabun- 
dant, and the women, as a rule, do their work so much more 
quietly than the men, and work so much by indirection and 
through others, that they do not come to public knowledge and 
notice as men do. Women writers get due credit for their 
books. Mrs. Livermore was a highly successful writer, but 
none of her books is in itself a title to fame. Perhaps that is 
because her books are not literature, nor written from literary 
motives, but chiefly as means to other ends and incidents of 
other work. The people who were most deeply convinced of 
her preeminent qualities are those who knew her face to face 
and lived in close touch with her. Evidently she impressed 
them profoundly, and her qualities and achievements, belong- 
ing to a past which already grows faint in the public memory, 
continue fresh and vivid in their minds. A remarkable woman, 
without doubt.. Whatever place among the great women is 
rightly hers, it is well, at least, to record what her neighbors 
thought of her. 


The same week witnessed the capitulation of the United 
Gas Improvement Company of Philadelphia, and of the Har- 
vard Med. Fac. The latter organization has_ existed 
since times of unquestioned remoteness for the sole purpose 
of raising hob. It got caught at last, red-handed, and has 
formally agreed to wipe itself out. Tammany Hall still re- 
tains its charter, but righteousness is getting very popular, 
and Tammany will doubtless look on with trepidation and 
shaking of the knees at the further experiences of the Phila- 
delphia ring. Itself not unacquainted with adversity, it can 
feel for the victims of popular revolt. 


As for the Harvard Med. Fac., if that venerable sodality has 
teken down its sign for good and all, as was announced in the 
papers of May 29, a few words of retrospection may properly 
accompany its demise. Its aims, as has been said, were purely 



































































nefarious, but they had the great virtue, in these times so 
rare, of being entirely untainted by commercialism. The Med. 
l'ac. professed crime, and loved it for its own sake. It did 
not profess public usefulness, and turn surreptitiously to 
wrong-doing for business reasons. In this singleness—this in- 
tegrity—of sinister purpose and in its antiquity have. lain 
its chief claims to respectful consideration. The reticence 
which has always cloaked its proceedings and the neglect of 
its historians to print their records leave the origin of the 
society obscure. That it was started early in the last cen- 
tury by descendants of members of the Boston Tea Party is 
not at all unlikely. That it was an offshoot or a rival of the 
Hell Fire Club in Harvard College is very probable. But 
nothing more definite can here be asserted about it than that 
the memory of living man goeth not back to a time when it 
was not alive and oceasionally eruptive. But its traditions 
came down from a time when college students were held under 
as strict control as their governors and overseers could com- 
pass; when a bell summoned students to prayers before broad 
daylight in the morning; and when the impetuous spirit of 
youth felt far more strongly and reasonably than now the need 
of occasional protest against an ordered routine and a 
monotonous authority. In those days to steal the clapper out 
of the college bell was a feat of generous audacity. To ab- 
stract the college Bible from the chapel, carry it to Worcester 
and swap it with a Yale desperado for the Yale Bible, was an 
exploit not without its appealing side. There is a tradition 
that when Narotron IIT. compassed the coup d’etat, the Har- 
vard Med. Fae. recognized his talent for iniquity by electing 
him to honorary membership, and sending him a formal notice 
to that effect handsomely engrossed on vellum. The story is 
that the Emperor acknowledged this attention .by a valuable 
gift of surgical instruments in a ease. And so the Med. Fac. 
flourished and kept up its habits, until the modern improve- 
ments began in the colleges. 


But when the Harvard family had quadrupled in: number, 
the age of students had increased, prayers had become volun- 
tary and recitations largely so, and the old parental system of 
oversight and retribution had given way to the modern plan 
which makes the student largely responsible for himself—then 
the Med. Face. fell upon difficult times. There were its traditions, 
suited to a work of agitation against monotony and an oppres- 
sive college government. Ilow were they to be kept up when 
oppression had ceased? It got to be very hard to find suitable 
daredeviltries that seemed worth while, and those that were 
achieved did not have the old effect. It was disheartening, but 
the traditions were strong and had come a long ways, and the 
active members, class by class, did their best to keep them up. 
But when a popular senior got caught by a freshman last 
month in a self-sacrificing effort to abstract a bronze tablet 
from one of the college buildings, that ended it. The devoted 
senior being held to meet the grand jury, the venerable society 
opened negotiations with the dean, and presently agreed to 
ransom their brother from discipline by the college authori- 
ties at least, by closing out their ancient organization. It 
was a falling off the branch of fruit long overripe. 

Conditions have changed in the big, grown-up colleges. 
[lazing is gone; deviltry for its own sake is outgrown and dis- 
countenanced by the undergraduate world; dissipation is less 
prevalent than it was twenty years ago; scholarship is better. 
The most difficult thing to regulate now is athletics. An 
article in the current number of MecClure’s Magazine goes into 
that, disclosing only too amply how hard it is to keep pro- 
fessionalism out of college sports, and to prevent the likely 
players in the preparatory schools from hiring themselves out, 
directly or indirectly, to work in the athletic department of this 
or that university. So it seems that it is the commercial 
temptation that is now most mischievous in the colleges, 
as it is outside of them. The audacities of a Med. Fae. had no 
worse result than an occasional bill for repairs, or to get some 
over-enterprising lad into a scrape that his better sense should 
have kept him out of. The commercial temptations touch 
honor and integrity, inducing young fellows to conceal what 
they ought to avow, and to accept what they ought to refuse. 
It is easy enough nowadays to keep the clapper in a college 
bell. What is not easy is to keep sports clean, to restrain 
them within rational bounds, to beat down and keep under 
the notion that no price is too high to pay for success. 
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American Ambassadors 


SENSIBLE and timely were the remarks on the duties of an 
American ambassador which were uttered, just before his de- 
parture for Europe, at the Republican Club in New York city by 
Mr. WHITELAW REID, who is to represent the United States at 
the Court of St. James’s. Their timeliness was patent, because the 
speaker was on the eve of profiting by an opportunity of prac- 
tising what he preached, and their good sense will be obvious to 
those who know that an envoy’s social success abroad is not always 
proportioned to the value of his services to his native country. 

Persona grata, of course, an ambassador must be; but that is 
merely a technical phrase, applicable to anybody whom the gov- 
ernment to which he is accredited is unwilling to declare posi- 
tively objectionable. We have never sent a representative to the 
Court of St. James’s whom we were invited to recall. Not even 
Joun ADAMS was pronounced persona non grata, although he was 
made to feel that Grorce III. was not glad to see him in the 
-apacity of an envoy of an independent republic. To all those who 
lived in England during our civil war it is a matter of notoriety 
that London society was far more gracious to Mr. Mason, the 
Confederate commissioner, than it was to the ungenial and _re- 
served, but loyal and zealous, servant of the Union, CHARLES 
Francis ApAMsS. In each of these cases the minister’s popularity 
abroad may be said to have varied inversely to the gratitude that 
he deserved at home. It is just as well to recall from time to 
time that an ambassador’s primary business is not to please the 
foreign sovereign to whom his credentials are addressed, or the 
foreign people among whom he sojourns, but to please our own 
State Department. The scrupulous discharge of this fundamental 
duty seems not always to be reconcilable with the sedulous cultiva- 
tion of personal popularity. This truth one American minister 
to London learned to his cost. Mr. Joun Loriroe Moriey went 
to the Court of St. James’s with a great reputation, due to his 
literary distinction and to a brilliant career at Vienna. We have 
never had a spokesman in England more thoroughly suited to 
English tastes, or more cordially welcomed at court or in society. 
It is, however, a matter of history that the very eminence of the 
position acquired by Mr. MotrLey caused him to overrate the im- 
portance of his individuality, and in some measure to forget his 
true relation to the State Department; and that, consequently, 
Secretary HAmILron Fist felt constrained to request his resigna- 
tion. It may also be remembered that at the time when Presi- 
dent CLEVELAND put forth his Venezuelan message, which was re- 
ceived with an unprecedented outburst of approval by all patriotic 
Americans, irrespective of party affiliations, but which, not un- 
naturally, provoked disgust and resentment in Great Britain, Mr. 
BAYARD, then our ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, was re- 
ported to have allowed himself to express regret at the position 
assumed by his official superior. With notable forbearance and 
magnanimity Mr. CLEVELAND refrained from disciplining the sub- 
ordinate who, apparently, had sought to preserve his own popu- 
larity at the expense of his principal; but Mr. BAYARD was _ not 
left in doubt as to the view of his too conciliatory behavior that 
was taken by his fellow countrymen. Evidently there are con- 
junctures when an ambassador or a minister, if he means to be 
unswervingly faithful to his native land, cannot hope to be courted 
and applauded in the country to which he is accredited. There 
is one thing he can secure, however, and that is the respect of both 
the peoples for whom he acts as the medium of communication. 
As Mr. Wuitetaw Reip pointed out, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
could not be described as a “ jollier,” and at no time was he 
popular in London; yet when he retired it was with the esteem 
of high-minded Englishmen, as well as with the certainty that he 
was destined to a place of superlative honor in the history of 
American diplomacy. 

It may be well that, from time to time, the injunction to avoid 
temptation should be commended to American diplomatists. In 
the stereotyped instructions of our State Department, which are 
the outcome of prolonged experience, we read that “it is deemed 
advisable for diplomatic officers to refrain from public addresses, 
unless upon exceptional festal occasions, in the country of their 
official residence.” This, of course, is a delicate intimation that an 
ambassador or minister should forbear to push or keep too ob- 
trusively his personality in the foreground, lest his attention should 
be diverted in some degree to solicitude for his own social posi- 
tion from the assiduous and punctual fulfilment of the State De- 
partment’s wishes. Upon this point Mr. WHITELAW REID justly 
remarked that American onlookers are sometimes, liable to a 
curious self-deception with regard to a representative of the United 
States abroad. They assume that a man is necessarily meritorious 
when he is loudly praised in the country to which he is sent. 
In no other field of business, however, do we base our estimate 
of the success of an agent, to whom we have entrusted the promo- 
tion of our interests, on the fervor of the satisfaction expressed 
by the opposite party. On the contrary, experience teaches us 
that our own causé for content is apt to vary inversely with the 
delight evinced by the other side. 

No doubt the ideal ambassador is he who learns that the chorus 























of foreign approval has found an echo in the secret records of his 
own government. That, however, is a state of perfection which a 
diplomatist may contemplate with more hope than confidence. It 
is but justice to add that no American envoy in our day has come 
so near attaining it as has Mr. JosepH HopGes CHoate; and his 
successor, Mr. WHITELAW REID, may account himself fortunate if 
he shall do as well. 





Jason in Venezuela 


Ir the BowEN-Loomis scandal shall be traced to the wiles of 
Venezuelan politicians, what wonder? Suppose it transpires that 
President Castro and his friends at Caracas plotted to divide 
the forces of our Department of State, in order to delay the execu- 
tion of our government’s threat and to gain time for carrying 
out certain plans of their own: was it not to be expected that 
the little Venezuelan adventurer would take a hint from the well- 
known story of the Greek adventurer Jason, who threw a stone in 
among the giants threatening him and set them to destroying each 
other. 

The government of the United States is such an ideal business 
partner that clever people of any nationality who have property in 
Venezuela might have been expected to try to form a_partner- 
ship with our government, to delegate the task of enhancing the 
value of their property. American speculators are said to 
be trying to accomplish in Venezuela resuits similar to those 
which native politicians and foreign creditors accomplished in 
Santo Domingo. Will they succeed? Despatches from Wash- 
ington which have been published quite prominently in some news- 
papers represent the President and Secretary Tarr as disposed to 
intervene to “ protect the rights” of the New York and Bermudez 
Asphalt Company, intimating that there will be “action” after 
the impediment of the Bowen-Loomtis affair shall have been put 
out of the way. But for our present purpose it is more interest- 
ing to note that Venezuela may perhaps be regarded as nearly 
ready to do her part. Her President is at the same time amassing 
a large private fortune and making warlike declarations. This 
signifies, unless the traditions of his office are to be set at naught 
by the present incumbent, that he is planning to resign “ under 
pressure” or “ as a patriot,” and to spend life and fortune else- 
where-—to carry off the golden fleece. It is quite certain that the 
schemers who are to come into power if President CAstTRo retires 
will take office burdened by largely increased obligations to Amer- 
jcan investors—a condition favoring intervention. Lacking is— 
what? An inspired revolution, in which Venezuelans may take 
up arms to hasten the governmental change, their violence solicit- 
ing ours. 








Libraries 


Tue Federal Commissioner of Education has published some in- 
teresting library statistics showing that in 1903 the number of 
books in public society and school libraries was 54,419,000. The 
number represented an increase of 374 per cent. in twenty-eight 
years, an increase largely due to Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, to whom 
upwards of a thousand libraries in the United States owe their 
existence, wholly or in part. The number of volumes in 1900 was 
44,591,000. The largest collection of books in the United States 
is the Congressional Library, which contains 1,000,000 volumes, in- 
cluding pamphlets, next to which comes Harvard University, which 
contains 560,000 bound volumes, and 350,000 pamphlets. The Bos- 
ton Public Library figures in the third place, the aggregate num- 
ber of its books and pamphlets being 772,000. The New York 
Public Library, which will comprehend the Astor, Lenox, and 
TILDEN foundations, has 500,000 volumes and 140,000 pamphlets. 
To appreciate, however, the facilities for reading afforded in New 
York, we should mention that the New York City Library has 
500,000 volumes, together with a large number of pamphlets: 
that the library of Columbia University has nearly 300,000 vol- 
umes and 15,000 pamphlets, and the Mercantile Library, 262,000 
volumes, including pamphlets. The Philadelphia Library Company 
owns 201,000 volumes and 31,000 pamphlets, and the number of 
books and pamphlets in the Philadelphia Free Library is 207,000. 
The Chicago Public Library has 258,000 books and pamphlets, and 
in the library of the Chicago University there are 329,000 books 
and 150,000 pamphlets. All of the last-mentioned statistics refer 
to 1900. In the same year the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris 
had 3,000,000 books and pamphlets, the British Museum 2,000,000, 
the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg 1,500,000, and the Royal 
Library at Berlin, 1,000,000. It appears that the number of Amer- 
ican publications in 1902 was 7833; of British publications in the 
same year, 7381; of Italian publications in 1900, 9975; of French 
publications in 1902, 12,199; of German publications in the same 
year, 26,906. 

It will surprise most persons to learn that 17,985 books were 
published in Russia in 1895, and 21,255 in Japan in 1899. From 
another point of view, it may be noted that in the United States 
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books accessible to the public are far from being evenly distributed, 
although Mr. CARNEGIE has tried to lessen the inequality by direct- 
ing especial attention to the western section of the community. 
As things are now, however, in the Indian Territory in 1903 there 
were only two books for one hundred people, and only twelve in 
Alabama and Mississippi. On the other hand, in the District of 
Columbia no fewer than 925 books are available for 
hundred persons. Massachusetts has 256 volumes for every one 
hundred of the population. If the United States be looked at 
collectively, we find that there are sixty-eight books to one hun- 
dred inhabitants. 


every one 





Sluggishness 


IF one were to emerge from a hermit’s cell in a forest and walk 
along Broadway into the haunts of modern melodrama, one’s first 
feeling would doubtless be one of amazement that mere mortals 
could endure the blaze and blare of emotion spread before them. 

In the first act of- “ Fédora,” as given by BertuaA KAtiscu last 
week, a woman prepared for a love-tryst sees her betrothed brought 
in assassinated. The preliminary impatience and anxiety at his 
tardiness are exciting, and «when finally the first dénouement is 
reached and the dying man is actually dead, the whole gamut of 
human emotion is swept. A passion is torn to tatters before our 
eyes; agony, despair, anger, revolt, violence, hysteria, madness 
clamor together, and we sink back into our seats in utter ex- 
haustion when the curtain drops on the first act. But this is 
not the end. Four acts, each replete with battle, murder, and 
sudden death, with weeping and waving of hands, imploring, in- 
triguing, sobbing, poisoning, drowning in dungeons, and strangling 
go on before us, and once one draws one’s breath in peace again 
one falls to inquiring what relation all this excited agony bears 
to real life; what craving in man is it that it satisfies, and to 
what age does it belong. 

There is no doubt but that surplus emotion belongs to the tradi- 
tion of the stage. The Elizabethans would very likely have thought 
“ Fédora” a tame production. Webster, ToURNEUR, MARLOWE 
would have thought it deficient in awakening horrors. Even 
SHAKESPEARE, who was far and away the most moderate and 
temperate of the Elizabethan play-writers, presents us with eleven 
sudden deaths in “ Macbeth”; “Lear” has nearly as many; in 
“ Hamlet ” five people die before our eyes, and Ophelia goes mad 
to enliven us, and is finally borne in and buried before our eyes. 
The sale of detective stories, the popularity of Anna Katherine 
Greene and Sherlock Holmes, the dime novel of the little boy in 
the street, all these testify to the human craving for a piling on of 
agony. One is reminded of the devout and pious old Scotch house- 
keeper of impeccable sobriety and moderation who was wont to 
inquire eagerly of her mistress every morning if there were in 
the daily paper “ anything anywise bloody or mangled for to-day.” 

FIcuTE points out that one of the radical evils of human nature 
is the tendency to inertia,—our proneness, as the old theological 
books put it, to revert to our “ original nothingness.” The truth 
is, we are inclined to die, to become limp and cold and unfeeling, 
and so we have heaped up in life the materials for startling our- 
selves up again, for pulling ourselves back into life and emotion. 
We are not, after all, as some recent scientist has hinted, so much 
atoms of life in a sea of dead matter as we are bits of partial 
death slowly evolving into life and consciousness. We tend to 
sluggishness, and so our theatres present us with melodrama, a 
train of betrayed lovers, assassinations, violent hatreds, loves as 
fearful as hate, poisoning, murders, intrigues, and a great actress 
must be prepared in two hours to depict enough emotion to give 
a mortal of average vitality nervous exhaustion for several years, 
and all this is by way of showing us that the business of life is to 
feel. That is preeminently what we are here for, and failing that 
we lapse into cold, clay clods. 

The drama of IpsEN and of MAETERLINCK is, however, addressed 
to a more advanced stage of intelligence, since it allows too for 
life and feeling in the pauses and the silences. Aerkel and 
Merlin were keenly alive with their intimate sense of the sig- 
nificance of the slightest event. The dropping of a ring into a 
fountain, the presence of a loved one in a garden, the power of 
trustfulness to turn its back upon suspicion—these serve the pur- 
pose of the noisiest violence. There is something a little childish 
in the large part suspicion, distrust, and revenge play in the aver- 
age melodrama. One finds oneself exclaiming: “If only they had 
a little common sense!” or “If only a rational person would cross 
the stage!” If Fédora, when she vowed vengeance, could have 
heard some one say, “ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,” or, if 
loving Louis, she could have trusted that no love builds itself upon 
a wholly unworthy basis, and had waited and tested and tried to 
understand, all the innocent victims might easily have been spared. 
But the very foundation of present-day drama is sudden action 

without understanding. Perhaps, indeed, this is the fundamental 


note of all tragedy, and as life tends more and more toward fuller 
comprehension of its aims and intents the materials of life become, 
not less awakening, but of a more peaceful aspect. 








The Government and the Railroads 


The present status of the government's position on the question of railroad rates.—Shall the 
rate-making power be under legislative control, or is the government incompetent to superyise 
this complicated part of the business management of a railroad?—A summary of the testimony 
of important witnesses on the subject before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 


HE adjournment on May 

24 of the Senate Com- 

mittee on Interstate 

Commerce under — the 

- chairmanship of Senator 
Elkins closes the most important 
series of hearings held up to this 
time on the question of railway- 
rate regulation. It will be recalled 
that President Roosevelt’s speech 
before the Union League Club in 
Philadelphia on January 30, in 
which he expressed his views on 
the question of the proper rela- 
tions between the railroads and 
the government, was followed on 
February 9 by the passage of the 
Esch-Townsend railroad - rate bill 
in the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 326 to 17. The bill, 
as passed by the House, provided 
for a reorganization of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, con- 
ferring upon it greater power and 
the additional function .of  re- 
vising existing railroad rates. 
Further provision was made for a 
Court of Transportation, to be 
composed of five circuit judges of 
the United States, who should 
pass upon all matters taken by 
appeal from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. - The bill did 
not pass the Senate, and the 
Fifty-eighth Congress . adjourned 
on March 4 with the subject of 
railroad control still pending. 
The Senate went so far, however, 
as to appoint a special committee, 
before which hearings began on 
April 17. 

The purpose of this committee 
—now commonly known as_ the 
Elkins committee —- was to hear 
opinions on the following ques- 
tions: First.—Should rate regula- 


tion. be. left to the private corporations directly concerned in the 
interests of the railroads, subject to such interference by the courts 
as might be considered necessary; or should the regulation of rates 
be wholly subject to government supervision? And Second.—In the 
case.of such supervision by the government, in what manner and 

















Senator Elkins, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce 


under what conditions should it be 
exercised ? 

In support of the view that such 
evils as rebates and discrimina- 
tions do not exist -as charged, 
President Tuttle of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad testified that, in 
nis opinion, both rebates and dis- 
criminations are things of the 
past; and in answer to the ques- 
tion what amendment to the in- 
terstate commerce law would be 
desirable, he made the following 
suggestion: That the interstate 
commerce law be so altered as to 
make the commission only an in- 
vestigating body in regard to re- 
bates or any other thing that may 
be improper, and to determine, 
upon complaint, whether the rates 
are unjust and exorbitant; the 
commission would then be required 
to take the matter immediately to 
the courts for determination. He 
would change the interstate com- 
merce law, he said, so as to put 
into the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission only these 
particular matters, and let all the 
other items (such as the keeping 
cf statistics, etc.) go to the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, 
where they belong. He further 
emphasized his belief that, even if 
the practice of rebates and dis- 
criminations had not gone by, the 
law is ample for the protection of 
the public against it. 

General Freight - agent Lincoln, 
of the Missouri Pacific, gave it as 
his opinion that the honest rail- 
road and the honest shipper would 
be satisfied with any legislative 
enactment that would suppress 
rebates, discriminations, or any 
device giving one shipper or class 


of shippers unjust advantages; that would secure reasonable and 
stable rates without at the same time fixing arbitrary rates, and 
would not take away the control of rates now vested in the car- 
riers so long as no discrimination or unjust rates were made. 
James J. Hill, replying in the course of his testimony to a 

















The Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce in Session. 


In the Centre, at the end of the Table, sits Senator Elkins. At his 


Right are Senators Cullom, Kean, and Carmack, in the order named. On his Left are Clerk Livingston of thc Committee, 
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Senator Martin A. Knapp, Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


Commissioner Charles A. Prouty Commissioner Judson C. Clements 


FOUR MEMBERS OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
WHO TESTIFIED ON THE SUBJECT OF RATE REGULATION BE- 
FORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


The reader is referred to the article beginning on the opposite page of this issue of the “ Weekly” for an account of the gov- 
ernment’s position on railway rates and the hearings before the Senate committee 















question by the chairman of the 
committee as to whether the 
power of the railroads to bor- 
row money on bonds would be 
impaired by allowing a com- 
mission to fix rates, said that it 
would not only be impaired, but 
destroyed. The fact was brought 
out that the yearly amount of 
freight moved one mile in the 
United States had increased from 
68,000,000,000 tons in 1890 to 
170,000,000,000 in 1904, and 
that at the same rate of in- 
crease the annual tonnage seven 
years from now would be 300,- 
000,000,000. The railroads, said 
Mr. Hill, will not be able to 
handle this enormous increase 
with their present facilities; they 
will have to make an immense 
outlay to secure the necessary 
facilities. They can get it only 
through borrowing it to an “ ap- 
palling” amount; and they 
will not, in his opinion, be 
able to borrow at all if the fix- 
ing of rates be taken out of 
the hands of the railroads. Mr. 
Hill explained this as follows: 

The bonds could not be sold 
at any price; “because if the 
bonds are not worth par, or near- 
ly par, it is because there is no 
certainty that the roads are go- 
ing to pay what they agreed to 
ay. 

The Chatrman, “ Then it is 
your opinion that if you take 
away the rate-making power 
from the railroads in the first 
instance, . . . or disturb it ma- 
terially, it will affect the ability 
of the railroads, in the minds of 
the public, at least, to such an 
extent that the public will not 
take the bonds?” 


Mr. Hill. “ Why, it will be just like a frost that would freeze 
the streams solid: they will not run any more.” 


The Chairman. “ Then you are face to face with the condition rate. 
that you cannot get the money to make these improvements if justice,” 


that is done?” 


Vr. Hill. “* You cannot get it.” 

Mr. Walker G. Hines, formerly. vice-president of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad, explained i 
would be impossible for a government commission to fix rates. 
The Louisville and Nashville system alone, he said, had sixty- 
six traflie officials to supervise the rates on its lines, besides twenty- 
five or thirty clerks. How, then, could one commission, he said, 
attend to the work of determining rates and classifications for the 
entire country? He pointed out also that every change would be 
of vital importance to some industry. <A point bearing on this 
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James J. Hill, President of the Great Northern Railway, who 
gave Important Testimony before the Committee ~ 




































view of the matter was made by 
Mr. George R. Peck, general 
counsel of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, and St. Paul, when he in- 
dicated the enormous power 
that would be conferred on a 
small body of men by the pro- 
posed legislation, the virtual 
control of 215,000 miles of rail- 
way, almost half the total rail- 
way mileage of the world, by 
men who would have no prac- 
tical knowledge of railroad mat- 
ters. Vice-president A. C. Bird, 
of the Gould system, spoke along 
similar lines. President Elliott, 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
opposed governmental rate legis- 
lation on the ground that the 
present law is sufficient if prop- 
erly enforced. He declared 
that the most fiagrant viola- 
tion of the Federal statutes 
was committed through the prac- 
tice of government officials in 
riding on free passes. If that 
practice were stopped, he said, 
it would go far toward con- 
vineing the ‘public that railways 
were not interfering with 
polities. 

As expressing the views of 
those who advccate  govern- 
ment control of rate - making, 
Mr. Edward P. Bacon, of Mil- 
waukee, president of the ship- 
pers’ national organization, 
said it was his opinion that the 
primary provision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act —that all 
charges shall’ be just and rea- 
sonable — is“ absolutely without 
means.of enforcement except by 
conferring upon’ some organ of 


the government the’power to de- 


termine whether or not the rate 
is just and reasonable. It must 


also, he said, have the power to go further and say what rate is 
reasonable in each particular case, and to apply and enforce that 
“T do not charge the railroads with desiring to practise in- 
said Mr. Bacon, “ but self-interest leads them to go as 


far as they may in promoting their own business, and it prob- 
ably, in some,instances, affects their judgment as to what is exact- 


why, in his opinion, it ferent commodities.” 


ly right and ‘fair between different communities and between dif- 


Testifying along similar lines, Judge Prouty, of the Interstate 
Commérce Commission, did not approve of depriving the railroads 
of all rate-making power;-nor did he believe that the courts could 
be given the power to fix rates; this power, he’thotight, should be 
exercised by a commission delegated by the legislature. He advo- 
cated the establishment of a body of three members, who should 
have the power to pass upon complaints of unjust rates, subject to 





























Senator Kean, Vice-chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce ‘ 


Edward P. Bacon, of Milwaukee, President of the Shippers’ 
Association, one of the Witnesses before the Committee 














judicial review. He suggested 
that the Commission might have 
representative branches in such 
important rate- making centres 
as Chicago and New York. 
Chairman Knapp of the Com- 
mission held that whatever pow- 
ers were conferred on the Com- 
mission must be only such as 
were specifically named and lim- 
ited by Congress. Regulation by 
the courts, he declared, would 
conflict with the ruling of the 
Supreme Court, which held 
that commerce regulation con- 
stituted legislation, and was 
properly the function of Con- 
gress alone. 

Interstate Commissioner 
Clements pointed out to the com- 
mittee some of ‘the defects in the 
present laws governing rebates; 
and Commissioner Fifer contra- 
dicted the arguments of certain 
railroad representatives to the 
effect that government = rate- 
making would result in govern- 
ment ownership. He held that, 
on the contrary, government 
ownership would come when the 
belief became general that the 
railroad interests were becoming 
so powerful that they would 
defy all government interference. 
He said that he agreed with 
President Roosevelt on the ques- 
tion of conferring additional 
power on the Commission or 
some other regulative body; for 
he admitted that the courts 
could not assume the legislative 
function. 

xovernor Cummins, of Iowa, 
said that, in his opinion, the 
most serious evils were not re- 
bates and unjust rates, but dis- 
criminations against certain lo- 
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Adequate but scientific super- 
vision of quasi- public corpora- 
tions, however, would, he said, be 
welcomed by all the better class 
of railroads, ‘“ whose only com- 
plaint is that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission does not rep- 
resent this type. A_ purely 
political body, occupying a non- 
descript position, it has neither 
the power nor the knowledge to 
do effective work. . . . The com- 
plexity and technicality of the 
issues involved put an unneces- 
sary burden upon that body, and 
one which it should not be called 
upon to perform.” Whatever the 
failings of the great railway 
managers are, said Mr. Grinnell, 
they cannot be accused of stu- 
pidity, and they have learned the 
lessons’ which, in the earlier 
period of railways, managers 
might be excused for not appre- 
hending—*“ that harmony aids 
and friction retards progress; 
that unrestrained competition is 
as destructive as other warfare; 
that railways can only prosper 
with the prosperity of the coun- 
try through which they pass and 
of the country at large; that 
large traffic at low rates is 
preferable to less traffic at high 
rates; and that railroads are 
quasi-public corporations, and 
owe a duty to the public.” 

At the end of the hearings on 
May 24 the committee adjourned, 
to meet again two weeks _ be- 
fore the extra session of Congress 








John M. Eagan, 


calities. He advocated empowering the Commission to raise as 


well as lower rates. 


Mr. William Morton Grinnell, of New York, submitted as an 
expression of his views in opposition to the proposed governmental 
fixing of rates an article contributed by him to a recent number 


of the North American Review. 


The question of government own- 


ership is not, he said, entertained by serious men. The United 
States Post-office Department, he pointed out, which costs the pub- 
lic several millions a year, in addition to the “ tax” represented 
by stamps, could be run at a profit by a private corporation, with 
the third and fourth class matter carried free; and so with all other 
departments of government, whether Federal, State, or municipal. 


President of the Kansas City Viaduct and 
Terninal Company 


in the autumn. Although no 
official action was taken by the 
committee on the questions that 
had been discussed before it, an 
executive meeting held just be- 
fore adjournment brought forth 
an informal expression of the views of the committee. These views 
are reported as favoring the presentation of a bill at the next 
session of Congress enlarging the powers of the government in 
respect to the supervision of interstate railroad commerce, and 
including a special provision concerning the supervision of private 
sar lines, although not conferring the rate-making power upon the 
Commission. The committee-also contemplate a provision in the 
proposed bill giving the government authority to examine the 
books of railway companies for the purpose of determining 
whether rebates or special privileges have been given. The con- 
clusions reached by the committee are reported as unfavorable 
to an endorsement of the Esch-Townsend bill. 
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President Elliott, of the Northern Pacific Railroad, giving his 
Views on the use of Railroad Passes by Government Officials 
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A Day at Henley 


By W. D. Howells 


HILE the wave of that great heat which last summer 

engulfed London for a fortnight in a New York tem- 

perature was rising there came an eagerly expected 

summons to the regatta at Henley. The invitation in- 

cluded luncheon in the tent of an Oxford college, and a 
view of the races from the college barge, which with the barges 
of other Oxford colleges had been towed down. the Thames to the 
scene of the annual rivalry between the crews of the two great 
English universities. There may also have been Cambridge barges, 
spirited through the air in default of water for towing them to 
Henley, but I make sure only of a gay variety of private barges 
and houseboats stretching up and down the grassy margin of the 
stream, along the course the rowers were to take. As their con- 
test was the least important fact of the occasion to me, and as 
[ had not then and have not now a clear notion which came off 
winner in any of the events, I will try not to trouble the reader 
with my impressions of the successive contests, except as they 
formed a dramatic motive for one of the loveliest spectacles under 
the sun. I have hitherto contended that Class Day at Harvard 
was the fairest flower of civilization, but having seen the regatta 
at Henley I am no longer so sure. 

As Henley is no great way from London, the quick pulse of its 
excitement could be sensibly felt at the station, where we took 
train for it. Our train was one of many special trains leaving 
at quarter-hourly intervals, and there was already a crowd hurry- 
ing to it, with tickets entitling them to go by that train and no 
other. It was by no means the quite youthful crowd it would 
have been at home, and not even the overwhelmingly feminine 
crowd. The chaperon, who now prevails with us in almost her 
European numbers, was here in no greater apparent force; but 
gray-haired fathers and uncles and elderly friends much more 
abounded; and they looked as if they were not altogether bent 
upon a vicarious day’s pleasure. The male of the English race is 
of much more striking presence than the American; he keeps more 
of the natural pricrity of his sex in his costume, so that in this 
crowd, I should say, the outward shows were rather on his part 
than that of his demurely cloaked females, though the hats into 
which these flowered at top gave some hint of the summer loveli- 
ness of dress to be later revealed. They were, much more largely 
than most railway-station crowds, of the rank which goes first 
class, and in these special Henley trains it was well to have booked 
so, if one wished to go in comfort, or arrive uncrumpled, for the 
second-class and third-class carriages were packed. 

There seemed so many of our fellow passengers, that, reach- 
ing Henley in the greed and grudge of people on errands of 
pleasure, we made haste to anticipate any rush for the car- 
riages outside the station which were to take us to the scene of the 
race. But there was no great pressure for these vehicles, or for 
the more public brakes and char-d-banes and omnibuses_ plying 
to the same destination, and so far from falling victims to covert 
extortion in the matter of fares. we found the flies frankly 
placarded with the price of the drive. This was about double the 
ordinary price, and so soon does human nature adjust itself to 
conditions that I promptly complained to an English friend, at 
having to pay four shillings for a drive I should have had to 
pay four dollars for at home. I had tried to part foes with my 
driver, who mildly urged that he had but a few days in the year 
for doubling his fares, but I succeeded so ill that when I found 





him waiting for me at the end of the day, I amicably took him 
again for the return to the station. 

Of the coming and, going through the town of Henley I keep 
the sort of impression which most small English towns give the 
passing stranger, of a sufficiently busy commercial life, doing busi- 
ness in excellent shops of the modern pattern, but often housed 
in dwellings of such a familiar picturesqueness that you wonder 
what old-fashioned annual or stage setting, or illustrated Christ- 
mas story they: are out of. I neyer could pass thrcugh any such 
town without longing to stop in it, and know all about it; and I 
wish I could believe that Henley reciprocated my longing, on its 
bright holiday morning, that we could have had each other to our- 
selves in the interest of a more intimate acquaintance. It looked 
most worthy to be known, and I have no doubt that it is full of 
history and tradition of the sort which small towns have been 
growing for centuries throughout England. 

But we had only that one day there, and in our haste to give it to 
the regatta we had come to see we could merely make sure of 
driving over a beautiful picture-postal bridge on our way to the 
meadows by whose brink our college barge was moored. Like 
many other barges and houseboats set broadside to the shore for 
a mile up and down as closely as they could be lined, it was of a 
comfortable cabin below and of a pleasant gallery above, with an 
awning to keep off the sun or rain, whichever it might be the 
whim of the weather to send. But that day the weather had no 
whims; it was its pleasure to be neither wet nor hot, but of a 
delicious average warmth, informed with a cool freshness which 
had the days of the years of youth in it. In fact, youth came back 
in all the holiday sights and scents to the elderly witness who 
ought to have known better than to be glad of such things as the 
white tents in the green meadows, the gypsy fires by the gypsy 
camps burning pale in the sunlight, the traps and carriages throng- 
ing up and down the road, or standing detached frem the horses 
in the wayside shadow, where the trodden grass, not less nor more 
than the wandering cigar whiffs, exhaled the memories of far-off 
Fourths of July. Such things lift the heart in spite of philosophy 
and experience, and bid it rejoice in-the relish of novelty which 
a scene everywhere elementally the same offers in slight idiosyn- 
crasies of time and place. Certain of these might well touch the 
American half-brother with a sense of difference, but there was 
none that perhaps more suggested it than the frank English 
proclamation by sign-board that these or those grounds in the 
meadows were this or that lady’s, who might be supposed waiting 
in proprietary state for her guests within the pavilion of her roped- 
off enclosure. Together with this assertion of private right, and 
the warning it implied, was the expression of yet elder privilege 
in the presence of the immemorial wanderers who had their shabby 
tents by the open wayside, and offered the passer fortune at so 
low a rate that the poorest pleasurer could afford to buy a 
prophecy of prosperity. I de not know why they proposed to sell 
with the favorable destinies small brushes and brooms of their 
own make. 

These swarthy aliens, whom no conditions can naturalize, are 
a fact of every. English holiday, without which it would not be 
so native, as the English themselves may hereafter be the more 
peculiarly and intensely insular through the prevalence of more 
and more Americans among them. Most of our fellow guests in 
that Oxford barge were our fellow countrymen, and I think now 
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Houseboats on the Thames during Race Week at Henley 


that without their difference there would have been wanting an 
ultimately penetrating sense of the entirely English keeping of 
the affair. The ardor of our fresh interest lent our English hosts, 
I hope, a novel zest for the spectacle which began to offer itself 
so gradually to our delight, and which seemed to grow and open 
flowerlike on the water, until it was a blossom which covered the 
surface with its petals. 

The course for the races was marked off midway from either 
shore by long timbers fastened end to end and forming a complete 
barrier to the intrusion of any of the mere pleasure craft. Our 
own shore was sacred to barges and houseboats; the thither mar- 
gin seemed devoted to the noisy and muscular expansion of un- 
dergraduate emotion, but further up on the grounds which rose 
from it were such tents and pavilions as whitened our own side. 
Still the impression of something rather more official in the ar- 
rangements of that shore persists with me. 

There was a long waiting, of course, before the rowing began, 
but as this throughout was the least interest of the affair for any 
one but the undergraduates, and the nearest or fairest friends of 
the crews, I will keep my promise not to dwell on it. Each event 
was announced some minutes before by the ringing of a rather 
unimpressive hand-bell. Then a pistol-shot was fired; and then, 
after the start far up the course, the shells came sweeping swift- 
ly down towards us. I noticed that the men rowed in their under- 
shirts, and not naked from their waists up as our university crews 
do, or used to do, and I missed the Greek joy I have experienced 


at New London, when the fine. Yale and Harvard fellows slipped 
their jerseys over their heads, and sat sculpturesque in their bronze 
nudity, motionlessly waiting for the signal to come to eager life. 
I think that American moment was‘ more thrilling than any given 
moment at Henley; and though there is more comfort in a col- 
lege barge, and more gentle seclusion for the favored spectator, I 
am not going to own that it equals as a view-point the observa- 
tion-train, with its successive banks of glowing girls, all a flutter 
of handkerchiefs and parasols, which used to keep abreast of the 
racing crews beside the stately course of the Connecticut Thames. 
Otherwise I think it best to withhold comparisons, lest the impar- 
tial judge should decide in favor of Henley. 

There was already a multitude of small boats within the bar- 
riers keeping the race-course open, and now and then one of these 
crossed from shore to shore. They were of all types: skiffs, and 
wherries, and canoes, and snub-nosed punts, with a great number 
of short, sharply rounded craft, new to my American observance, 
and called cockles, very precisely adapted to contain one girl, who 
had to sit with her eyes firmly fixed on the young man with the 
oars lest a glance to this side or that should overset the ticklishly 
balanced shell. She might assist her eyes in trimming the boat 
with a red or yellow parasol, or a large fan, but it appeared 
that her gown, a long flow as she reclined on the low seat, must 
be one of white, or pale lavender, or cowslip, or soft pink, lest 
any turmoil of tints should be too much for the balance she ought 
to keep. The like precaution seemed to have been taken in the 
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The Crowd of Sightscers on the Course at Henley 











other boats, so that while all the more delicate hues of the rain- 
bow were afloat on the stream, there was nothing of the kaleido- 
scope’s vulgar variety in the respective costumes. As the num- 
bers of the boats momently increased, it was more and more as 
if the Hyde Park church-parade had come to life at Henley, and 
though in such a scene as that which spread its soft allure before 
us it was not quite imaginable that all the loveliness one saw was 
of the quality of that in the consecrated paddocks near Stanhope 
Gate, neither was it imaginable that much of the beauty was not 
as well born as it was well dressed. Those houseboats up and 
down the shore must mainly have been peopled by persons of world- 
ly worth, and of those who had come from the four quarters to 
Henley for the day not every one could have been an actress with 
her friends, though each contributed to the effect of a spectacle 
not yet approached in any pantomime. There was a good deal of 
friendly visiting back and forth among the houseboat people; and 
I was told that it was even more than correct for a young man 
to ask a houseboat girl to go out with him in one of the small 
boats on the water, but how much this helped to keep the scene 
elect I do not know. 

If one looked steadily at the pretty sight it lost reality, as 
things do when too closely scrutinized, and became a visionary 
confluence of lines and colors, a soft stir of bloom like a flowery 
expanse moved by the breeze. This ecstatic effect was not exclusive 
of facts which kept one’s feet well on the earth, or on the roof of 
one’s college barge. Out of that “ giddy pleasure of the eyes” 
business lifted a practical front from time to time, and extended 
a kind of butterfly-net at the end of a pole so long that it would 
reach anywhere, and collected pennies for people in the boats who 
had been singing or playing banjoes or guitars, or even upright 
pianos. There were many in that aquatic crowd who were there 
to be heard as well as seen, and this gave the affair its pathos. 
Not that negro minstrelsy as the English have interpreted the 
sole American contribution to histrioniec art is in itself pathetic, 
except as it is so lamentably far from the original; but that any 
obvious labor which adds to our gayety is sorrowful; and there 
were many different artists there who were working hard. Some- 
times it was the man who sang, and the woman who played; but 
it was always the woman who took up the collection: she seemed 
to have the greater enterprise and perseverance. Of course in 
the case of the negro minstrels, some man appealed to the love 
of humor rather than the love of beauty for the bounty of the 
spectators. In the case of an old-time plantation darky who 
sang the familiar melodies with the slurring vowels and wander- 
ing aspirates of East London, and then lifted a face one-half 
blackened, the appeal to the love of humor was more effective 
than the other could have been. A company of young men in 
masks with a piano in their boat, which one played while an- 
other led the singing in an amazing falsetto, were singularly suc- 
cessful in collecting their reward, and were all the more amusing- 
ly eager because they were, as our English friends believed, under- 
graduates on a lark. 

They were no better-natured than the rest of the constantly in- 
creasing multitude. The boats thickened upon the water as if they 
had risen softly from the bottom to which any panic might have 
sent them; but the people in them took every chance with the 
amiability which seems to be finally the thing that holds Eng- 
land together. The English have got a bad name abroad which 
certainly they do not deserve at home; but perhaps they do not 
think foreigners worthy the consideration they show one another 
on any occasion that masses them. One lady, from her vantage 
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in the stern of her boat, was seen to hit the gentleman in the bow 
a tremendous whack with her paddle; but he merely looked round 
and smiled, as if it had been a caress, which it probably was, in 
disguise. But they were all kind and patient with one another, 
whether in the same boat or not. Some had clearly not the faint- 
est notion how a boat should be managed; they bumped and 
punched one another wildly; but the occupants of the boat as- 
sailed simply pushed off the attacking party with a smiling ac- 
ceptance of its apology, and passed on the incident to another 
boat. before or beside them. From the whole multitude there came 
not one loud or angry note, and for any appearance of authority 
on the scene it was kept safe and solely by the universal good 
humor. The women were there to show themselves in and at their 
prettiest and to see each other, as they lounged on the cushions or 
lay in the-bottoms of the boats, or sat up and displayed their hats 
and parasols; the men were there to make the women have a 
good time. Neither the one nor the other seemed in the least con- 
cerned in the races, which duly followed each other with the 
ringing of bells and firing of pistols, unheeded. By the time the 
signal came to clear the course for the crews, the pleasure-boats 
pushed shoreward without the barriers formed a vast gently un- 
dulating raft covering the whole surface of the water, so that you 
could have walked from either barrier to the shore without dipping 
foot in the flood. I have suggested that the situation might have 
had its perils. Any panic must have caused a commotion that 
would have overturned hundreds of the crazy craft, and plunged 
their freight to helpless death. But the spectacle smiled securely 
to the sun, which smiled back upon it from a cloud-islanded blue 
with a rather more than English ardor; and we left it without 
anxiety, to take our luncheon in the pavilion pitched beside our 
barge on the grassy shore. 

To this honest meal we sat comfortably down at long tables, 
and served one another from the dishes put before us. There was 
not the ambitious variety of salads and sweets and fruits and 
ices which I have seen at Harvard Class-Day spreads, but there were 
the things that stay one more wholesomely and substantially, and 
one was not obliged to eat standing and holding one’s plate. Evy- 
erything in England is adjusted to the private and personal scale; 
everything with us is generalized and fitted to the convenience of 
the greatest number. Later, we all sat down together at after- 
noon tea, a rite of as inviolable observance as breakfast itself in 
that island of fixed habits. 

I believe some races were rowed while we were eating and drink- 
ing, but we did not mind; we were there for the people who were 
there for the races; or who were apparently so. In the mean time 
the numbers of them seemed to have increased, and where I had 
fancied that not one boat more could have pressed in, half a dozen 
had found room. The feat must have been accomplished by main 
strength and awkwardness, as the old phrase is. It was no place 
indeed for skill to evince itself; but people pushed about in the 
most incredible ways when they tried to move, though mostly they 
did not try; they let their boats lie still, and sway with the com- 
mon movement when the water fluctuated unseen beneath them. 
There were more and more people of the sort that there can 
never be enough of, such as voung girls beautifully dressed in airy 
muslins and light silks, sheltered but not hidden by gay parasols 
floating above their summer hats. It was the fairy multitude of 
Harvard Class Day in English terms, and though Henley never 
came at any moment to that prodigiously picturesque expression 
which Class Day used to reach when all its youthful loveliness 

(Continued on page 841.) . 
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A View of the Henley Course during the Races 
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A Hospital Scene at Port Arthur A Mound of Burned Cartridges in the Ruins of an Arsenal in 


the Suburbs of Port Arthur destroyed by Japanese Shells 
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A Shell-proof Retreat in the Rear of a Residence at Port A View from the Deck of the Russian Battle-ship “ Retvizan,” 

Arthur. The Clay that is being removed jrom the Top and showing the Wrecks of the Battle-ship “ Pobieda” and the 

Sides was for Protection against Shells Cruiser “ Pallada,” as they Look to-day ia the Harbor of Port 
Arthur 


PORT ARTHUR AS IT LOOKS AFTER FIVE MONTHS OF 
JAPANESE OCCUPATION 


The photographs show scenes in and around Port Arthur, and give an idea of how the captured Russian stronghold looks 
after five months’ occupation by the Japanese. The Japanese are rebuilding and renovating the captured city after its six 
months of siege and bombardment. There are stili some wounded Russians in the hospitals, who are being cared for by the 
Japanese doctors and nurses. It has recently been reported that the ineffectiveness of the defensive fire of the Russians was 
due in part to the fact that they attempted to make over a quantity of old Chinese shells found in the forts, which proved of 
no practical use 








From stereographs by James Ricalton. Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

James Milbanke, an old college friend of Denis Asshlin, visits the 
latter for the first time in thirty years at his ancestral estate in south- 
ern Ireland. He finds Asshlin much changed, and very soon after his 
arrival he realizes that over the house has come some mysterious in- 
fluence which he is unable to explain. At dinner he is presented to 
Asshlin’s two daughters, Nance and Clodagh. After dinner Asshlin in- 
duces Milbanke to play cards with him, and they play until early 
morning, Milbanke finally winning. After Milbanke leaves his host to 
go to his room, Clodagh, Asshlin’s eldest daughter, meets him in the 
hall, and begs him not to gamble with her father again, as it is 
through his passion for play that Asshlin is_ bringing ruin to himself 
and his family. The next morning at breakfast Milbanke finds on his plate 
a check from Asshlin in payment of his losses, which Milbanke accepts 
only after his protest has aroused his host’s anger. In a horseback race 
which follows, Clodagh shows the first influence of her father’s passion 
for gambling by laying a wager oh the result. She loses the race on 
account of the accidental interference of Milbanke, but insists on paying 
the bet as an “‘affair of honor.” 

CHAPTER VII 
HATEVER Clodagh may have felt upon the subject, 
she made no further allusion to the loss of her dog. 
An hour after the race, Milbanke, standing at his 
bedroom window, caught a glimpse of Larry riding 
across the fields towards the avenue with the evidently 
unwilling Mick held securely under his arm; and a few minutes 
afterwards a noisy bell clanging through the house informed him 
that luncheon had been served. { 

The two girls were already in the dining-room when he entered. 
Clodagh had changed her riding-habit for a neat holland dress, 
her hair was smoothly plaited, and only a lingering trace of the 
morning’s excitement burned in her cheeks. 

As the guest entered she came forward at once and pointed to 
his chair with a pretty touch of gracious hospitality. 

“Where is your cousin?” he said, as he responded to her gesture. 

She flushed momentarily. ‘ Gone,” she answered, laconically. 
Then, conscious that the reply was curt, she made haste to 
amend it. 

**He’s gone home to lunch,” she said. ‘“ Aunt Fan wanted him 
back. She’s a great invalid, and always worrying about him. I 
suppose invalids are never like other people. Will you please help 
yourself?” She smiled and indicated a steaming stew—sufficient 
to feed ten hungry people—that Hannah, acting in Burke’s ab- 
sence, had planted heavily upon the table. 

“We always begin lunch with meat,” Clodagh explained, “ but 
we always finish up with tea and whatever Hannah will make for 
us to eat. If you stay long enough you'll be able to tell all 
Hannah’s tempers by what we get at lunch. When she’s terribly 
cross we have bread and jam; when she’s middling we get soda 
bread; but when she’s really and truly nice we have currant-loaf 
or griddle-cake!” She glanced round mischievously at the red 
face of the factotum. 

Hannah. who had been wavering between offence and amuse- 
ment, suddenly. succumbed to the look. 

“Sure, *tis a quare notion you’ll be givin’ him of the place,” 
she said, amicably joining in the conversation without a shade 
of embarrassment. “If I was you, faith, I wouldn’t be tellin’ a 
gintleman that I laves the whole work of the house to wan poor 
ould woman, an’ goes galavantin’ over the country mornin’, noon, 
an’ night, instead of learnin’ meself to be a good honsekeeper. 
So signs, ‘tis Miss Nance that ’ll find the husband first.” With 
a knowing glance at Milbanke and a shaké of the head she left 
the room, banging the door behind her. 

Clodagh laughed. The insinuation in Hannah’s words and look 
passed unnoticed by her. She swept them aside unconcernedly, 
and proceeded with an inborn tact—an inborn sense of the re- 
sponsibilities of her position—to fill her rdle of hostess and en- 
tertain her guest. 

So successful was she in this new aspect that Milbanke found 
himself thawing, even growing communicative, under her influence 
as the meal progressed. Long before the appetizing griddle-cake 
and the heavy silver teapot had been laid upon the table he had 
begun to feel at home; to meet Nance’s shy, friendly smiles without 
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embarrassment; to talk with freedom and naturalness of his small, 
personal ambitions, his own unimportant, individual researches in 
his pet study of antiquity. 

A reticent man—when once his reticence has been broken down— 
makes as egotistical a confidant as any other. Before they rose 
from table he had been beguiled into forgetting that the Celtic 
zeal for the entertainment of a guest may sometimes be mistaken 
for something more; that Irish children of twelve and sixteen— 
with their natural kinship to sun and rain, dogs and horses, men 


and women—may assume, but cannot possibly feel, an interest in, 


monuments of wood or stone, no matter how historic or how 
unique. 

This erroneous impression remained with him until the time 
arrived for Clodagh to pilot him to Carrigmore; and filled with 
the knowledge of having a sympathetic listener, he harked back 
to his earliest experiences while he covered the two miles of firm 
yellow sand, with his young hostess walking sedately beside him, 
and half a dozen dogs—setters, retrievers, and sharp-nosed ter- 
riers—careering about him in a joyous band. He entered upon 
minute and technical details of every archeological discovery of 
the past decade; he recounted his personal opinion of each; he 
even unbent to the extent of relating a dry anecdote or two dur- 
ing that delightful walk in the mellow warmth of the afternoon. 
It was only when the long curve of the strand had at last been 
traversed and the rocks of Orristown left far behind, that discov- 
eries, opinions, and stories alike faded from his mind in the nearer 
interest of the Carrigmore ruins. 

Even to the pleasure-seeker there is something symbolic and 
imposing in the tall, gray, symmetrical tower that tops the hill 
above Carrigmore and faces the great sweep of the Atlantic Ocean; 
something infinitely ancient and impressive in the crumbling ruins 
of the church from whose walls the rudely carved figures look 
down to-day as they looked down in primitive Christian times, 
when Carrigmore was a centre of learning and its tower a beacon 
to the world of. faith. To Milbanke, a student of such things, 
they were a revelation. 

He scarcely spoke as he climbed the steep hill and entered the 
grass-grown churchyard; and once within the precincts of the 
ruin, all considerations save the consideration of the moment faded 
from his thoughts. With the mild enthusiasm that his hobby al- 
ways awoke in him, he set about a. minute examination of the 
ruins, hurriedly unstrapping the satchel in which he carried his 
antiquarian’s paraphernalia. 

During the first half-hour Clodagh sat dutifully on one of the 
graves, alternately plaiting grasses and admonishing or petting 
her dogs; then her long-tried patience gave out. With a sudden 
imperative need of action she rose, shook the grasses from her 
skirt, and picking her way between the half-buried headstones, 
reached Milbanke’s side. 

“Mr. Milbanke,” she said, frankly, “ would you mind very much 
if I went away and came back for you in an hour? You see, the 
ruins aren’t quite so new to me as they are to you—people say 
they’ve been here since the fourth century.” She laughed, and 
called to the dogs. 

But Milbanke scarcely heard the laugh. There was a flush of 
delight on his thin cheeks as he peered through his magnifying- 
glass into one of the carved stenes. He waited a moment before 
replying; then he answered with bent head. 

“ Certainly, Miss Clodagh,” he said, abstractedly.. ‘ Certainly. 
By all means. But make it two hours, I beg of you, instead of 
one.” 

And with another amused laugh Clodagh took advantage of her 
dismissal. 


Milbanke’s absorption was so unfeigned that when Clodagh 
came running back nearly three hours later, full of remorse for 
her long desertion, he greeted her with something amounting to 
regret. 

Twice she had to remind him that the afternoon was all but 
spent and the long walk to Orristown was still to be reckoned with 
before he could desist from the fascinating task of completing the 
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notes he had made.. At last, with a little sigh of amiable regret, 
he: shut up his*book, returned the magnifying-glass to his satchel, 
and slowly followed her out of the churchyard. 

They had covered half a mile of the smooth strand, across which 
the first long shadows of evening had begun to fall, before the 
glamour of the past centuries had faded from his consideration— 
permitting the more’material present to obtrude itself. 

With a little start of compunction he realized how silent and 
uninteresting a companion he must seem to the girl walking so 
staidly beside him; and with something of guilt in the movement 
he withdrew his éyes from the long, wet line of sand where the in- 
coming tide was steadily encroaching. 

“Miss Clodagh,” he said, abruptly, “what are you. think- 
ing of?” 

With frank spontaneity she turned and met his gaze. 

“T was wondering,” she said, candidly, ‘“ when you’d forget the 
Round Tower and remember about father.” 

He started, roused to a fresh sense of guilt. 

“You—you mustn’t think, Miss Clodagh,” he began, stam- 
meringly. 

But Clodagh laughed. “Oh, don’t bother about it!” she said, 
easily. “I wasn’t really thinking.” 

For a while he remained silent, watching the noisy dogs as they 
ineffectually chased the seagulls that wheeled above the unruffled 
waves; then, at last, urged by his awakened conscience, he half- 
paused and looked again at the girl’s bright face. 

“Miss Clodagh,” he began, “I feel very guilty—I am very 
guilty.” 

Clodagh glanced back at him. 

“ How?” she said, simply. 

“ Because last night I unconsciously did what you disapprove 
of. I played with your father for high stakes, and I am ashamed 
to say that I won a large sum of money.” 

For an instant the brightness left her glance; she looked at him 
with the serious eyes of the night before. 

“ Much?” she asked, impulsively. 

“Twenty pounds.” Milbanke felt himself color. 
his courage- 

“But that isn’t all,’ he added, quickly. “I have something 
worse to confess. When I came down to breakfast this morning I 
found a check lying on my plate. I felt intensely remorseful, as 
you can imagine, and 
determined to make 


Then he rallied 
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became the 


ment ceased~-to~-be ~individual and judgment of 
her race. 

As she looked at Milbanke’s perplexed, concerned face her ex- 
pression changed and she smiled. The smile was gracious and 
reassuring, but below the graciousness lay a tinge of tolerant in- 
dulgence. 

“We won’t talk about it any more,” she said. “I don’t sup- 
pose you can be expected to understand.” And suddenly raising 
her head, she whistled to the dogs. 

During the remainder of the walk Milbanke was very silent. 
Perplexed and yet fascinated by the problem, his mind dwelt un- 
ceasingly upon this strange position into which the chances of a 
day or two had thrown him. The bonds that drew him to his en- 
tertainers, and the gulf that separated him from them, were so 
tangible and yet so illusive. In every outward respect they were 
his fellow beings; they spoke the same language, wore the same 
clothes, ate*the same food, and yet unquestionably they were 
creatures of different fibre. He felt curiously daunted and curi- 
ously attracted by the peculiar fact. 

To appreciate the difference between the Englishman and the 
Irishman one must see the latter in his native atmosphere. It 
is there that his faults and his virtues take on their proper values; 
there that his innate poetry, his reckless generosity, his splendid, 
prodigal hospitality have fullest scope; there that his primitive 
narrowness of outlook, his antiquated sense of honor, and his 
absurdly sensitive self-esteem are most vividly backgrounded. Out- 
side his own country he is merely a subject of the great empire, 
possessing, perhaps, a sharper wit, and a more ingratiating man- 
ner than his fellow subjects of colder temperament; but in his nat- 
ural environment he stands out preeminently as a peculiar devel- 
opment—the product of a warm-blooded, intelligent, imaginative 
race that, by some oversight of nature, has been pushed aside in 
the march of the nations. 

Milbanke made no attempt to formulate this idea or any por- 
tion of it, as he paced steadily forward across the darkening 
sands; but incontinently it did flash across his mind that the girl 
beside him claimed more attention in this unsophisticated at- 
mosphere than he might have given her in conventional surround- 
ings. She was so much part of the picture—so undeniably a child 
of the sweeping cliffs, the magnificent sea, and the hundred tradi- 
tions that encircled evety sod of the primitive land. In her buoy- 

. ant, youthful figure he 
seemed, by a curious, re- 
trograde process of the 





reparation. After break- 
fast I broached the sub- 
ject to Denis; I begged 
him to allow me to can- 
cel our play by tearing 
up the check. He was 
furiously angry; and I, 
instead of showing the 
courage of my opinion, 
was actually weak 
enough to — succumb. 
Now, what punishment 
do you think I de- 
serve?” He paused, 
looking at her anxiously. 

For a while she looked 
steadily ahead, absorbed 
in her own thoughts; 
then slowly she looked 


back at him with in- 
terested, increduious 
eyes. 


“Don’t English peo- 
ple pay when they lose?” 
she asked, after a long 
pause. 

Again he colored. 

“Why, yes,” he said, 
hurriedly. “Yes, of 
course, only—” 

'“ Only what?” 

“ Nothing. Nothing. 
It was only that I 
thought you wanted—” 

“T wanted you not to 
encourage him. I never 
wanted you to think 
that he isn’t a gentle- 
man.” She made the 
statement with perfect 
naturalness, as though 
the subject was one of 
common, every-day dis- 
cussion. According to 
her code of honor, she 
was justified in putting 
every possible bar to her 
father’s weakness; but 
where the bar had 
proved useless — where 
the weakness had con- 
quered and the deed she 
disapproved had been ac- , 
complished, then the sia 
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mind, to find the solu- 
tion to his own early 
worship of  Asshlin. 
Asshlin had _ attracted 
him, ruled him, dom- 
ineered over him by right 
of superiority — the 
hereditary, half-barbaric 
superiority of the natural 
aristocrat, the man of 
ancient lineage in ‘a coun- 
try where yesterday, and 
the glories of yesterday, 
stand for everything, 
where to-day is unreck- 
oned with, and to-morrow 
does not exist. Reaching 
the end of the strand, he 
turned to her quickly 
with a strange sensation 
of sympathy—almost of 
comprehension. 

“Miss Clodagh,” he 
said, gently, as she began 
to ascend the heaped-up 
boulders that separated 
the road from the beach 
— Miss Clodagh, I grant 
that I don’t quite under- 
stand, as you put it; but 
I knew your father many 
years before you were 
born, and I think that 
gives me some privilege. 
On one point I have quite 
made up my mind. I 
shall not play cards 
again while I am in your 
house.” 

As he spoke Clodagh 
paused in her ascent of 
the boulders and looked 
at him. In the softly 
deepening twilight her 
eyes had a mysterious 
promise of the great 
beauty they were yet to 
possess; and in their 
depths a shade of re- 
spect, of surprised ad- 
miration, had suddenly 
become visible. As she 
gazed at him,,;her lips 








matter, to her’ think- 
ing, had passed out of 
her hands, Her judg- 


He half paused and looked again at the girl’s bright face 
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Jrawn by John Cameron “I didn’t think you 


were so plucky,” she 
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man, he recounted again 





said; then abruptly she 
stopped, glancing over 
her shoulder. 

From the road behind 
them came the clicking 
thud of a horse’s hoofs, 
and a moment later the 
voice of Asshlin hailed 
them out of the dusk. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Ir would be futile to 
deny that the unexpected 
sound of Asshlin’s voice 
brought a tremor to the 
mind of his guest. It is 
disconcerting to the most 
valiant to be confronted 
with his antagonist in 
the very moment that he 
has laid down his chal- 
lenge; and at best Mil- 
banke was no hero. Nev- 
ertheless, he recovered his 
equanimity with credita- 
ble speed, and exchang- 
ing a quick glance with 
Clodagh, scrambled hasti- 
ly over the remaining 
boulders and reached the 
road. 

As he gained it Assh- 
lin pulled up sharply 
and dismounted from his 
big, bony horse with all 
the dexterity of a young 
man. With a loud laugh 
of greeting he slipped 
the bridle over one hand 
and linked the other in 
Milbanke’s arm. 

“Hullo!” he eried. 
** Now who’d have dream- 
ed that I’d meet you 
like this?’ I’m ashamed 
of you, James. ’*Pon my 
word I am.  Philander- 
ing across the strand in 
the fall of the evening as 
if you were still in the 
twenties! It’s with me 
you should have been. 








and again the details of 


the day’s hunt—dwell- 
ing lovingly on the be- 
havior of the dogs and 
the prowess of his own 
mount in _ particular. 
Finally he rose from the 
table with a flushed face, 


though with a_ steady 
gait, and crossing the 


room, pulled the long 
bell-rope that hung be- 
side the fireplace. 

“Now for our night, 


James,” he cried. “ Now 
for my revenge.” 
* Clear the table, 


Burke,” he added, as the 
old man appeared in 
answer to his summons. 
“Get out the cards and 
bring enough candles to 
light us all to glory.” 
He gave a_ boisterous 
laugh, and turning with 
a touch of bravado, stood 
facing the picture of his 
great-grandfather. 

Instinctively, as he 
turned his back upon the 
party, little Nance drew 
nearer to her sister, and 
Clodagh glanced at Mil- 
banke. 

As their eyes met he 
involuntarily stiffened 
his small, spare figure, 
and with a quick, nerv- 
ous manner nodded to- 
wards the door. 

For a moment Clodagh 
hesitated — her fear for 
her father’s self-control 
dominated by her native 
interest in an encounter; 
then Nance decided the 
matter by plucking hur- 
riedly at her sleeve. 

* Don’t stop, Clo!” she 
whispered, almost inau- 
dibly, her small expres- 
sive face puckered with 








We had the deuce of a fine Tou Camanen anxiety. “Don’t stop! 
run.” He paused to push I’m frightened.” : 

his hat from his hot Drawn by John Cameron The appeal was in- 
forehead and to rear- “You are an egotist—a weak, worthless: egotist, not fit to have a friend” stantly effective. Clo- 


range the bridle. 

Clodagh, who had fol- 
lowed Milbanke slowly, stepped eagerly forward as she caught 
the last words. 

“Oh, father,” she cried, “tell us about it! Who was there? 
Was the sport good? Did the bay carry you well?” In her sud- 
denly awakened interest it was clear to Milbanke that the vital 
question she had been discussing with him, the opinions he had 
expressed upon it, his very existence even, were obliterated from 
her mind; her natural, youthful exuberance responding to the idea 
of any physical action as unfailingly as the needle answers to the 
magnet. And again the faintly poignant sense of aloofness and 
age fell upon him, as he listened uncomprehendingly. to Asshlin’s 
excited flow of words, and watched the bright, ardent face of the 
girl, glowing out of the dusk. 

They made a curious trio as they covered the stretch of road 
that led to Orristown, and passed between the heavy moss-grown 
piers of the big gate, entering the deep shade of the avenue. 
With an instinctive care for his horse Asshlin went first, cau- 
tiously guiding the animal over the ruts that time and the heavy 
rains had ploughed in the soft ground. Behind him came Clodagh, 
Milbanke, and their following of dogs. 

Once again the thought of what the evening held came un- 
pleasantly to Milbanke’s mind as the shadow of the gaunt beech- 
trees and the outline of the great square house brought the posi- 
tion home to him afresh. Lack imagination as he might, he real- 
ized that it was no light task to thwart a man whose faults had 
been cultivated and whose peculiarities—racial and personal— 


had been accentuated by a quarter of a century of comparative _ 


isolation. But instinctively, as the thought came to him, he turned 
to the girl beside him, whose erect figure had grown indistinct 
in the gathering gloom. 

* Miss Clodagh,” he whispered, “though I may not understand, 
are you satisfied to trust me?” 

There was a pause; then, with one of the sudden impulses that 
formed so large a part of her individuality, Clodagh put out her 
hand; and for an instant her fingers and Milbanke’s touehed. 


To every one but Asshlin the dinner that evening was a strain. 
But the silence or the uneasiness of the others was powerless to 
damp his enthusiasm. His appetite was tremendous; and as he 


ate plentifully and swallowed glass after glass of sherry his ex- 
citement and his spirits rose. 


With the ardor of the born sports- 
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dagh rose at once, and 
with one arm passed re- 
assuringly round the child’s shoulder, slipped silently from the 
room. 

For some, moments after the two had departed Asshlin re- 
tained -his -position; and Milbanké, intently watchful of his tall 
figure, held himself nervously in hand for the coming encounter. 
At last, when the cloth had been removed, the candles renewed, and 
the cards placed upon the table, Asshlin turned—his face flushed 
with anticipation. . 

“That’s good!” he exclaimed. “ That’s good! With a fire, a 
bottle of port, and a pack of cards, a man could be happy in 
Hades! Not that I’m forgetting the good comrade that gives a 
flavor to the combination, James. Not that I’m forgetting that.” 
His smile had all the charm, his voice all the warmth that had 
marked them long ago, as he drew his chair to the table and 
picked up the cards. 

Milbanke straightened himself in his seat. 

“Come along, man! Draw up!‘ Draw up to the table! What 
shall it be? Euchre again? Are you agreeable to the same stakes?” 
Asshlin talked on, heedless of the strangely unresponsive demeanor 
of his guest. 

As he ceased to speak, however, Milbanke took the plunge he 
had been contemplating all day. In the silence of the room, broken 
only by the faint, comfortable hissing of the peat in the fire- 
place and the rustling of the cards as Asshlin mechanically shuf- 
fled them, he pulled his chair forward and laid his clasped hands 
on the table. 

“Denis,” he said, in his thin, quiet voice, “I am sorry—very 
sorry to disappoint you, but I cannot play.” 

Asshlin paused in the act of shuffling and laid the cards down. 
“What in the name of fortune are you talking about?” he asked. 
His tone was indulgent and amused; it was evident that the mean- 
ing in the other’s words had not definitely reached him. 

“It is not a joke,” Milbanke interposed, quickly. “I cannot— 
I do not intend to play.” 

Then for the first time a shadow of comprehension crossed 
Asshlin’s face—but it was only a shadow. With a boisterous laugh 
he leaned forward and filled the empty glasses that stood upon 
the table, pushing one across to Milbanke. 

“Have a drop of port, man!” he cried. “’Twill give you -courage 
to cut.” He lifted and drained his own glass, and setting it back 
upon the table, refilled it. - 
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But- Milbanke remained immovable. His thin hands were still not refuse his opponent the .satisfaction.of his revenge. But per- 
clasped, his pale face looked anxious. haps the etiquette has changed since my time.”- His manner was 
“Go on, James. You’re not afraid of a drop of wine?” Again still controlled, but his*eyes glittered.- . 
_ he laughed, but this time there was an unpleasant ring audible Milbanke cleared his throat. 


in his voice. 
Mechanically Milbanke lifted his glass to his lips. 


“My dear Asshlin,” he said, “ we are surely friends of too long 
standing to split hairs in this fashion. What is this revenge that 


“No,” he said, with embarrassed deprecation. “No; I’m more you talk of? Nothing—a myth—an imaginary justification of 
afraid of your displeasure. I—I’m exceedingly sorry to disap- honor.” 
point you.’ A quick sound of contempt escaped Asshlin. 
3ut once more his host laughed. “ Nonsense, man. I know your “And what is every code and every sentiment in the world 
little scruples and your little conscience, and I’m not scared of but an outcome of imagination?” he cried. “ What is it but im- 
either. Never meet the devil half-way. He covers the ground too agination that herds us off from the beasts? I’m satisfied to call 
quickly as it is.” He caught up the cards again, and forming it imagination. It tells me that I was worsted last night, and 


them into a pack, held them out, 
“Cut!” he said, laconically. 


that I’m capable of better things if 1 try my luck again. And 
I’m satisfied to follow its promptings—and demand my revenge.” 


Milbanke drew back and his lips came together, forming a thin For a while Milbanke sat miserable and undecided; then, un- 
line. der the goad of the other’s eyes, he did an ill-judged thing. 

“Come on! Cut!” ~The color of Asshlin’s face became a shade Fumbling nervously for his letter-case, he rose from his seat and 
deeper. walked across to the fireplace. 


Still the other sat rigidly still. 


“There is nothing for you to revenge,” he said, agitatedly 


For a moment their eyes held each other; then suddenly the “There was no play last night. It’s cancelled. I cancel it.” 


blood surged into Asshlin’s neck and face. 


With tremulous haste he pulled out the letter -case, extracted 


“Do you mean to say that you refuse to play?” he asked, slow- Asshlin’s check, and dropped it into the fire. 


ly. “That you refuse to give me my revenge?” 
Milbanke met the attack unsteadily. 


There was a pause—a pause of tremendous moment, in which 
he stood aghast at his own deed. ‘Then Asshlin turned on him, 


“My dear Denis—”’ But before the words had left his lips his face purple and convulsed with rage. 
Asshlin flung the cards upon the table with a force that sent “You dare to insult me? You dare to insult me in my own 


a score of them flying across the room. 

“And may I ask you for your reasons?” he demanded, with 
alarming calm. 

Milbanke fenced. “TI do not wish to play.” 

“ And I don’t wish to be treated as a fool.” 


The other altered his attitude. ‘My dear Denis, you surely 


acknowledge the right of free will? I do not wish to play cards, 
and therefore beg to be excused. What could be simpler?” His 
manner was slightly perturbed, his speech hasty. There was the 
suggestion of a sleeping volcano in his host’s unnatural calm. 

In the silence that followed Asshlin lifted his glass and emptied 
it slowly. 

“I don’t know about that,” he said, as he set it down. “ There 
are unwritten codes that all the free will in the world won’t dis- 
pose of. One of them is that a gentleman who wins at cards can- 


The New York 





house? You dare to imply that it was the money—the damned 
money—that I wanted to win back?” 

Milbanke looked up sharply. 

“Good God! no!” he exclaimed, with unwonted vehemence. 
“Such a thought never entered my mind.” 

“Then what’s the meaning of all this? What is it all driving 
at?” Asshlin’s hard, handsome face was contorted by passion 
and his hands shook. 

“Nothing. It’s driving at nothing. It is simply that I do not 
wish to play.” 

“And why not?” Asshlin suddenly rose, his great body tow- 
ering above the other’s. ‘“ Why not? By God! I'll have an 
answer!” 

“There is no answer.” 

(Continued on page 844.) 


Union of Artists 


By Kenyon Cox 
Vice-President of the Society of American Artists 


HE Society of American Artists was founded in 1877, 

not, as has frequently been said and supposed, by a se- 

cession from the National Academy of Design, but un- 

doubtedly, to some extent, in a spirit of protest against 

the constitution and policy of that already venerable 
body. The centennial year, 1876, is always reckoned as the be- 
ginning of a new movement in American art, and in that year 
began the home-coming, in marked numbers, of young artists bred 
in Paris or Munich studios. At first their work was well re- 
ceived and well placed by the Academy, but what seemed the 
revolutionary nature of that work frightened the more. conserva- 
tive of ‘the Academicians, and a reaction set in which seemed 
likely to exclude the younger men entirely from the. privilege of 
exhibiting. . The new Society was organized, and, naturally, it 
was organized on radically different principles from the old one, 
but it contained from its foundation a certain number of Acade- 
micians among its members who neither resigned from the Academy 
nor contemplated doing so, believing that the advantages of both 
methods of organization were real, though different, and that each 
had its work to do. 

Since that time the Society, as it is generally called by mem- 
bers or opponents, has had a checkered but, on the whole, an honor- 
able, even a glorious career. Many of the most notable works of 
art produced in this country have been first shown to the public 
in its exhibitions, and some of these exhibitions: will forever re- 
main as landmarks in the history of American art. On the other 
hand, there have been times when the financial and other difficul- 
ties of a free and unendowed society have:bid fair to conquer it, 
and in one year it could find no gallery in’ which to hold 
its exhibition, and so was forced to omit it entirely. This is 
why, though it is twenty-eight years. old, it has just held its 
twenty-seventh exhibition. Fourteen years ago it joined the Art 
Students’ League and the Architectural League to found the Amer- 
ican Fine Arts Society and erect the Fine Arts Building which, 
since the disappearance of the old ‘Academy building on Twenty- 
third Street, has become the recognized exhibiting centre of New 
York. Since then it has prospered and strengthened itself, in spite 
of the -regrettable secession which took away ten of its. most 
vigorous members, and its last exhibition was, undoubtedly, in 
the amount of good work shown and the high average of attain- 
ment, . the strongest it has ever held. 

There is no need to deny that there has been in the past some 
bitterness of feeling between the younger body and the Academy— 


a bitterness which has gone so far, at times, that membership in” 


the one was almost a sufficient reason for non-election to the other 
—but time, which makes all things even, has brought about great 
changes, The revolutionaries of near a generation ago are now 





among the most respected and authoritative of American artists, 
and are prominent and influential in both bodies. The desire to 
strengthen either society by the inclusion of the best artists has 
led to a remarkable increase of common membership which bids 
fair, in a few years, to make the two societies practically one in 
composition. At the present writing forty-eight out of ninety-four 
Academicians, or a majority, are members of the Society, of which 
body forty-two out of eighty-nine Associates, or nearly half, are 
also members; and this proportion is certain to be increased at 
the next’ election, which will have taken place before these lines 
are read.‘ On the other hand, against forty-eight Academicians and 
forty-two. Associates of the Academy in the Society’s membership, 
there are only forty-one members not connected in any way with 
the Academy, and some of these are practically certain of their 
immediate election to that body. If the position and influence of 
these common members be considered the result is still more stri- 
king. The Academy has a Council of eleven members, of whom all 
but two are members of the Society. The Society has a Board of 
Control of five members, of whom three are Academicians and one 
is an Associate, and an Advisory Board of four, of whom two are 
Academicians. More remarkable still, four members of the Coun- 
cil of the Academy are also members of the Board of Control or the 
Advisory Board of the Society. Is there any longer a reason for 
maintaining as separate organizations two bodies which are so 
nearly the same in per: sonnel and spirit? If the Society has be- 
come more conservative the Academy has become more liberal, and, 
to-day, the two exhibitions, held in the same building and man- 
aged, largely, by the same men, are so nearly alike that it would 
be difficult ‘to know, if. one were set down suddenly in one of 
them without a catalogue, which of the two it was. 

There are many reasons apart from the duplication of function 
and the waste of effort why a union of-the two societies is desira- 
ble if it'can be effected. It is increasingly apparent that the 
facilities for exhibition in New York are altogether insufficient for 
the rapid growth of American art and the greater number of meri- 
torious works constantly produced. A great exhibition building, 
in which something like an American Salon may be held, becomes 
daily more necessary, but the greatest obstacle to the attainment 
of such a building is the indifference or distrust of the public, 
who believe the artists of the country to be split up into bickering 
sects and! warring parties. Let the pacification which actually ex- 
ists be made apparent, let the artists of America form a dignified, 

_ united, and powerful body, and they. have but. to ask for what 
they want... The great American public will go down into their 
breeches pocket for the cash necessary to endow such an institu- 
tion with all things needful for its work. Such a body would 

(Continued on page 845.) 
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THE PRESIDENT AT THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF 
GENERAL SLOCUM, IN BROOKLYN, ON DECORATION DAY 


The equestrian statue of General Slocum by the well-known sculptor Macmonnies was unveiled in Brooklyn on Decoration 


Day. The statue was accepted on behalf of the city by Mayor McClellan, and the President delivered an address. After the 
ceremonies the President reviewed part of the Memorial-day parade, attended a reception at the Union League Club, and made a 
speech at the Sands Street naval branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
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John D. “ Say, Andy, I’m having trouble giving aviay my money. 
How do you manage yours?” —N. Y. Press. 
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Terrified Gas-lease Grabbers. “It’s the Mayor!’—Philadelphia _“ Marse” Henry Watterson holds a Celebration.—Chicago Inter 
Press. Occan. ¢ 
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The Marriage Season hac Begun.—Chicago Record- A Difference’ in Styles.— Uncle Sam. “I can’t use those tools.” 
Herald. Seattle Post-Intelligencer. —N. Y. Mail and Express. . 
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By James 


YEAR ago Mr. Philip Verrill Mighels gave us that de- 
lightful book, Bruvver Jim’s Baby—the story of a rough 
mining-camp- out in Nevada and the social revolution 
that the coming of. a foundling wrought in its midst. 
Who that read its pages of touching pathos and boisterous 

humor will soon forget the huge delight of. the miners over Jim’s 
baby, the celebration of church in the baby’s honor in the black- 
smith’s shop, the Christmas revelry with its unique tree and toys, 
and the anguish of the camp when the baby was in the clutches 
of death?. Who-will cease to remember the pathetic figure of old, 
lanky “If-only” Jim, the maternal solicitude and original wooing 
of Miss Doe,the uncouth but kindly miners, little “ Skeezucks ” him- 
self, and Tintoretto the pup? Had Mr. Mighels never written 
another line, Bruvver Jim’s Baby would keep his name long in re- 
membrance, As long as there is a little child in the world to be 
loved and laughed and sorrowed over, Bruvver Jim’s Baby will 
find a warm response in the human breast. It is gratifying to know 
that the popularity which was accorded the book at the start 
has not waned; and the steady demand for it in a day when most 
books spring up and fade away like Jonah’s gourd betokens a live- 
ly interest and affection in its subject that attests its staying 
power. If any of my readers has not yet had the pleasure’ of 
making the acquaintance of this book and its quaint, droll, lovable 
characters, let them do so without delay. 


Mr. Mighels has just published a new novel which is very dif- 
ferent from his last year’s book. 7'he Ultimate Passion is a longer, 
stronger, more virile work of fiction, and deals with emotions that 
stir in the mesh of civilization. The interest of the story is more 
sophisticated, and modern in its note. For its background he has 
chosen the political machinations of a Wall Street magnate and 
the game of corruption that robs our politics of its romance. For 
its motive he has put in the foreground a young man of stern 
convictions and ideals whose ambition sways his better judgment 
for a time, and leads him into the devious path of doing evil that 
good may come of it. It is the universal Faust-motive as Goethe 
has realized it: 

“A good man in the direful grasp of ill 
His consciousness of right retaineth still.” 


But the political game is only the machinery for a story of strong 
impulsive passion, and even the zest of the game, played as it is 
to a high pitch of excitement by one who evidently knows its 
inner workings, becomes subsidiary to the passionate sweep of 
John Hakon’s love-affairs. lf Mr. Mighels has portrayed a noble 
ideal of pure young womanhood in Ruth Sherwood, he has not been 
afraid to paint the alluring sorcery of her feminine cpposite in the 
lobbying temptress, Mrs. Meshe. ‘The frank, unashamed- purity of 
Ruth Sherwood’s maiden love for Hakon is as- beautiful in its 
ideality as the frank, unashamed license of Mrs. Meshe’s desire for 
him is revolting in its voluptuousness. To Ruth belongs the vic- 
tory of the man’s better self; through her the higher, ultimate 
passion leads him to.'a vindication 
of his manhood. The story is told in 


Books and Bookmen 


MacArthur 


He is a humanist before he 
is a humorist; it is this deep vein of sentiment in him which, I 
think, always allies his humor in my mind with that of the good 


laughter are without sting or hurt. 


Jean Paul. Was it not Matthew Arnold who said that the Scot 
has an instinet for the tears of things?—and in this Mr. Bell's 
genius is akin to that of the great German humorist. The gen- 
uine humorist is always a man of deep feeling. 


Mr. Bell is never so happy in his humor as when he is engaged 
in handling the “deevilish pranks” of some young urchin, in- 
volving the sympathetic consideration of his adult superiors or 
entailing the delicate management of home affection. It was in 
this wise he won a popular appeal for his Wee Macgreegor. The 
stories in this new volume are mainly about boys and girls, their 
escapades and troubles, and we are glad to welcome “ Wee Mac- 
greegor ” among them, sturdier and stockier, and now in the stage 
of the schoolboy. ‘“ Mr. Pennycook’s Boy” is a good example: 

“Smiling genially, Mrs. McLardy, Mr. Pennycook’s best and 
stoutest customer, departed from his grocery establishment with 
nearly three shillings’ worth of goods in her hands, and with 
the end of a new ball of twine pinned to the tail of her mantle. 

“Mr. Pennycook, adjusting his spectacles, saw the twine flow- 
ing from the round tin box in which he had placed it less than an 
hour ago; but for fully a minute he merely gaped at the myste- 
rious occurrence, while his message-boy, doubled up behind a pile 
of ‘dummy’ tea-chests, stuffed more and more of his dirty hand- 
kerchief into his humorous mouth and quaked with unholy ‘delight. 

“For a moment the flow of twine stopped. (Mrs. McLardy was 
thinking to cross the street.) Then the flow recommenced. (Mrs. 
McLardy had made up her mind to cross the street.) The flow 
quickened, and suddenly became a rush. (Mrs. MeLardy had 
dodged a vehicle, which had caught and run away with the twine.) 

“The twine fairly whirled out, and, coming to a knot, jerked 
the box off the counter, along the floor, and into the street, with 
a clank and a clatter that roused the grocer from his stupor, and 
caused the half-suffocated boy to remove his: cotton gag and in- 
dulge in a wild, gasping guffaw. 

““* Ye wee rascal!’ cried Mr. Pennycook. ... 

“*T didna mean to dae’t,’ cried the boy. ‘But—but she wis 
that fat!’ 

“*That’s nae excuse! It’s no her fau’t if she’s fat.. When ye 
pit hauf a pun’ o’ peasemeal in Mistress Cameron’s umburella, ye 
said ye done it because she was thin, an’-—’ ; 

“*Naw. It was because she wis aye sayin’ she wis aye lukin’ 
upward for a shower o’ blessin’s, an’—’ 


“*Dinna be unreverent, ye wee—I mean, John Robison! I can 
thole stupeedity, but loose conversation I canna permit! Ye’ll 
gang on Seturday nicht—that’s the last day o’ the year... . I'll 


D’ye hear?’ 


no ha’e ye in the shop a meenit efter Seturday nicht. 
*Whit’ll ma 


“* Ay, I hear.’ And John Robinson groaned. 
auntie say?” 

That was a touching question, but Mr. Pennycook steeled his 

heart to do his duty. But the ways 

of the young with the old are won- 





a firm, vigorous style; forcible and 
direct in its narrative power; gath- 
ering interest in its rapid movement, 
and holding the attention to the end. 
Mr. Mighels has learned the true 
economy of words, and how to use 
them for picturesque effect; he 
wastes none when quick strokes are 
wanted, nor does he spare’ them 
when elaboration can enhance the 
dramatic sense of the scene. In The 
Ultimate Passion he has conceived 
a daring love-story, and told it with 
equal daring. It is the kind of 
story that once begun has to be read 
at a single reading; if the phrase 
were not hackneyed, one would like 
to say with more veracity than is 
frequently justified that it “is 
“ breathless with interest.” 


I have been reading the stories 
in Mr. J. J. Bell’s new volume with 
what might be literally called an ac- 
companiment of chokings and chuck- 
lings. Few humorists to-day com- 
mand so readily the impulse to 
smiles and tears as does the author 
of Wee Macgreegor. Every story, 
long or short, in his new book, Mr. 
Pennycook’s Boy and Other Stories, 
was worth telling, and touches some 
chord of sympathy, some note of ex- 
perience—most often in boyhood or 
girlhood; but the years have thrown 
a gentle veil over the pain that was 
in it, and it is with the eye of a 
sane and kindly humor that we be- 








derful and past finding out, and the 
process whereby the grocer’s heart 


was softened and the “ message- 
boy ” not only kept his place, but 


took his New-year’s dinner with his 
master, old though it be in human 
experience, is recounted with fresh 
delight and humorous unction. There 
are a dozen stories in all; each of 
them equally interesting and enter- 
taining. Wee Macgreegor is chal- 
lenged by a mischievous mate, in one 
story, to climb up a lamp-post, and 
as it had just had a coat of green 
paint the consequences are dire with 
boyish tragedy and mirth; in an- 
other he very cleverly passes himself 
surreptitiously into a Sunday-school 
soirée with his chum Willie Thom- 
son, and receives the reward of the 
virtuous, which some may not con- 
sider a highly moral tale, though 
alas! true to life. The tender tale 
of “ Sarah McGuffie, Washerwoman,” 
deserves a lasting place among the 
Annals of the Poor. Her soliloquy 
over the big wash-tub about the sev- 
eral articles of her neighbors going 
through the wash, periodically 
punctuated with “Gang on wi’ yer 
wark, Sarah McGuffie!” is full of 
canny sense and sage humor; 
and there is nothing so pathetic 
in all these stories as the poor, 
tired, old woman’s choice between 
Bob Robison and the motherless 
Ann —a_ choice’ between com- 
fortable prosperity and lonely inde- 








hold it all. For there is nothing 
biting or sophisticated about Mr. 
Bell’s humor, hence his fun and 


Philip Verrili Mighels 
Author of “The Ultimate Passion” 
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pendence and poverty. Yet at its 
most poignant moment there is the 
shaft of humor to relieve the strain. 

















































THE QUESTION OF RAILWAY RATES. 
LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI, May 24, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Referring to an editorial appearing in HARPER’s WEEKLY 
about two weeks ago, in relation to enlarging the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission so that they may have the right 
to fix a future rate after complaint and hearing, it may interest 
you to know that some two years ago the railroads in the South 
advanced the rate of freight on yellow-pine lumber when shipped 
to points north of the Ohio River two cents a hundred pounds. 
The lumber manufacturers protested against the advance without 
success, and undertook to restrain in the courts the railroads from 
charging the advanced rate. Action was brought in the United 
States court in May, 1903, for the purpose of securing a restrain- 
ing order against the railroads to prevent their charging the ad- 
vanced rate. 

The claim was made on the part of the shippers that the advance 
was unreasonable, unjust, discriminatory, and, also, in violation 
of the Sherman law, in that the advance was agreed upon by all 
of the railroads carrying lumber from the South. 

After hearing, the restraining order was refused, the court hold- 
ing that to restrain the roads from charging the advanced rate 
would, in effect, fix a maximum rate. Consequently, the court 
held it had no jurisdiction. 

The bill of complaint and opinion of the court are a part of the 
record of the Senate committee, included in Mr. C. W. Robinson’s 
testimony, Tuesday, May 16, 1905, the twenty-fourth day of the 
hearing. 

After being denied relief by the courts, the lumber manu- 
facturers entered complaint with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. After hearing, which occupied some two weeks, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission rendered an opinion in favor of the 
shippers and ordered the railroads to cease charging the advanced 
rate. The Commission’s order has been ignored by the railroads. 

My reason for writing this 'etter and submitting the court’s 
opinion to you is, that railroads and certain members of the Senate 
committee seem to think that the courts under the present law 
afford sufficient protection to shippers from unjust and unreason- 
able charges by railroad companies. 

I am, sir, 
Geo. S. GARDINER. 


* ATMOSPHERE” AND NEGLECTED GENIUS. 


New York, May 29, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The letter from Mr. R. D. Underwood in your issue of 
June 3 on the impossibility of creating a “ musical atmosphere ” 
in New York by the establishment of such a school as the pro- 
posed Conservatory on the basis of the Loeb endowment fund, 
strikes me as sane and reasonable. Such an atmosphere is not 
only, as Mr. Underwood suggests, “a product of conditions and 
associations which require years for their establishment,” but it 
is dependent upon a certain public attitude toward the art of 
musie and those who practise it which does not exist in this coun- 
try. “So long,” he says, “as musical art and artists occupy the 
subsidiary place they do in America it will be useless to attempt 
cither to imitate or to create that environment of genuine artistic 
sentiment which constitutes an ‘atmosphere.’” A conspicuous 
instance that Mr. Underwood might have used to point his remarks 
is the shameful neglect by our educated public of the most im- 
portant musical artist that America has produced—Edward Mac- 
Dowell, a man whom the late Anton Seidl declared to be a greater 
composer than Brahms, whom Liszt honored and encouraged, and 
who has placed musical art in America on a level with that of 
Europe. Yet what erehestra to-day performs his symphonic 
poems, what pianists play his sonatas? We are compelled to 
listen to the productions of such second-rate foreign composers 
as Mahler and Elgar, D’Albert and Suk, Weingartrer and Dukas, 
while such admirable works as MacDowell’s * Lancelot and Elaine ” 
and his “ Indian Suite” are heard not more than once or twice 
in a decade. Can any one imagine Germany neglecting Richard 
Strauss, or France neglecting Bruneau or D’Indy, as we neglect 
the only composer we have who is in their class? So long as it 
is possible for such a situation to exist in America it is ludicrous 
to talk of the possibility of creating here a genuine musical 
atmosphere. 





I am, sir, 


HENRY ‘ASHTON. 


WHAT IS A “GENTLEMAN ”? 


Boston, May 30, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—One of the New York newspapers has been carrying on in 
its columns a discussion of the meaning of the word “ Gentleman,” 
and the difference between its significance here and in England. 
The discussion has, it seems to me, hinged upon an entire miscon- 
ception of the scope of the word in its essential definition. The 
modern use of the term, particularly in America, tends to expand 
its meaning so that it is "made to imply far more than it was 
originally intended to convey. A “Gentleman” is simply a@ man 
of breeding: that is, of “ gentle” manners. The term has no con- 
cern with any moral signification whatsoever—moral qualities 
having nothing to do with the case. The English notion that the 
term implies distinction of birth and antecedents is no less absurd 
than the American idea that it relates to character and conduct. 





Correspondence 


A “Gentleman” may be a train-robber or a counterfeiter, may 
deceive his friends and neglect his family—and still be a gentle- 
man. Think of the scoundrels of fiction who were indisputably 
gentlemen—Thackeray’s Lord Steyne (aside from the question of 
his rank), Mrs. Ward’s Geoffrey Cliffe, Mr. Hornung’s Raffles. 
And to go somewhat further back, how much more of a gentle- 
man was Goethe’s Mephistopheles than his Wilhclm Meister! 
And Jago was a man of far more breeding and distinction of man- 
ner than his friend Othello. To conclude: a “ gentleman” may be 
of aristocratic birth or he may not; he may be a scoundrel or a 
paragon; a deacon or a highwayman: but he mast have good 
manners, wear clean linen, and know the parts of speech. Why 
try to make a word that is so expressive within its own sphere 
convey meanings that it was never intended to suggest? 
I am, sir, 
Rosert J. WILSON. 


DAVID CROCKETT 


DUNSTABLE, MASS., May 25, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In “ Some Stories of Politics,” by George Barton, on page 
731 of Harper’s WEEKLY of May 20, he begins his story of 
“Crockett and the Mules” with the statement, ‘When David 
Crockett sat in the national legislature as a Representative of 
the State of Texas,” etc. As a matter of fact, Crockett never was a 
Representative in Congress from a Texas district. 


Il am, sir, ScRUTATOR. 


DECORATING CENTRAL PARK. 


New York, May 28, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 


Sir,—I should like to call general attention through your 
columns to the attempts of Park Superintendent John F. 


Nelson to improve the appearance of Central Park. By the 
order, it appears, of the superintendent, a number of the rocks in 
the most conspicuous part of the Park, on the west side, have been 
whitewashed, for what purpose it is impossible to guess. There is 
far too persistent a tendency at present to regard the Park as a 
fit subject for all kinds of commercial utilization—as witness the 
recently proposed scheme of a prominent New York citizen to 
shave the east side of the Park so as to give a greater width to 
Fifth Avenue, and ultimately to cut it up into lots and run streets 
through it from east to west. Perhaps Superintendent Nelson 
feels that good advertising space is going to waste in the terri- 
tory under his control, and is trying to make the Park a “ paying 
proposition.” At any rate, his attempts to decorate the city’s 
property should be promptly restrained. 
I am, sir, 
R. J. Upton. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS A HEAD 


TRENTON, TENN., May 22, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,.—I have read with some interest your articles on immigra- 
tion. It seems to me at the present rate of one million a year, 
and many of them undesirable, we will soon be overrun with a 
class of people we do not want. 

I would suggest as a remedy that a tax of $100 per head be im- 
posed on all emigrants. By that means we would keep out many 
who are undesirable, and enrich the Treasury at the same time. 

I am, sir, “ig are 


“THE TYRANNY OF THE DARK.” 


New York, May 29, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—I read with keen interest Mr. Hamlin Garland’s -story, 
The Tyranny of the Dark, while it was running serially in Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY; and I read it a second time in book form. Mr. Gar- 
land has, beyond doubt, written an absorbing story—it grips one at 
the start, and I imagine there will be few who, having once begun it, 
will stop short of the end. But what does Mr. Garland mean to 
have his readers understand concerning the truth or falsity of 
the psychic phenomena which he describes so vividly? Are we to 
conclude, with the young scientist Serriss, that the manifestations 
are the result either of delusions or of fraud? or does he mean us 
to understand, with the more experienced Weissmann, that they are 
genuine and credible? One is at a loss to know which position Mr. 
Garland himself accepts and wishes us to agree with. He is said 
to have made a careful study of such phenomena as the Psychical 
Research Society makes it its province to investigate; but it would 
be hard to judge of his conclusions on the subject from what he has 
written in The Tyranny of the Dark. It is inconceivable that there 
can be as little foundation for the beliefs of the spiritualists as 
Serviss maintains; yet it is unlikely that continuity of life after 
death can be proved as certainly as Viola’s communications appear 
to prove it to her mother and Clarke. But there can be no half- 
way conclusions in the matter; either the manifestations, as Mr. 
Garland describes them, are independent of material agencies, or 
they are not: and it is on this point that he leaves us in doubt as 
to his intentions. I am, sir, W. TG, 




















Electricity from Straw 


WHILE electricity has frequently been 
recommended to the farmer as a convenient 
means for ploughing, operating machinery, 
pumping water, etc., yet in practice he has 
been rarely able to avail himself of such 
assistance, since farms cannot be located in 
mountainous country where water-power is 
abundant, while coal and gasolene for en- 
gines to drive the dynamos cannot be pro- 
cured with sufficient cheapness to make the 
undertaking a practical success. Recently 
in France some interesting experiments have 
been carried on where various waste veg- 
etable products, such as straw, leaves, reeds, 
unserviceable hay, and similar substances 
have been used as fuel in gas-generators. It 
has been found that from such materials a 
low-carbon gas can be evolved in vertical 
gas-generators, and by means of a gas-motor 
and dynamo electricity can be developed. 
This can be done much cheaper than by 
burning coal or petroleum products, and 
when a number of farmers unite to main- 
tain-a plant that will furnish about fifty or 
seventy-five horse-power it is believed that 
electricity could be distributed about the 
neighborhood with considerable economy. 
The method employed was to collect the ma- 
terial, chopping the straw and like sub- 
stances, and then after it is dried, pressing 
it into bales weighing about 1500 pounds 
per cubic yard. As it has taken the farmers 
of the western United States to develop the 
cooperative telephone line, using, in some 
cases, fence wires as conductors, so it may 
be possible that French agriculturists will 
succeed in generating electricity so econom- 
ically that it can be used not only for sci- 
entific, but also for practical farming. 








Apvice To MortrHers.—Mrs. Winstow’s SootHinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[Adv.] 





HOUSEKEEPERS 
know the advantage of having always on hand a perfect cream 
for general household purposes. BorpEN’s PEERLESS BRAND 
EvaporaATED CREAM is superior to raw cream, and, being pre- 
served and sterilized, keeps for an indefinite period. Use it for 
coffee, tea, cocoa and all household purposes.—[Adv. 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.—{Adv.] 





In many cases of Asthma Piso’s CuRE FoR CONSUMPTION gives 
relief that is almost equal to a cure.—[{Adv.] 





Usz BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adyr.] 
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Pears 


is essentially 





Pears’ 
a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won’t 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 
is, if you value clear 
skin. 

Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 


complexion. 
Sold in town and village 
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THE LIQUEUR 
OF 
POLITE SOCIETY 


LIQUEUR 


eres Gharireux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW~— _ 


Known as Chartreuse 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 








LOW-RATE TOUR TO DENVER, 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Inter- 
national Convention, Epworth League. 


On account of the Epworth League International 
Convention, to be held in Denver, Col., July 5 to 9, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad pragma has arranged a 
tour to Denver wnder its Personally-conducted 
System. A special train of high-grade Pullman 
equipment will leave New York, Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, Altoona, and Pittsburgh on Monday, Jul 
arriving Denver at 12.30 noon on Wednesday, July 5. 
Tickets covering — transportation, Pullman 
accommodations (one berth) going, and all meals in 
dining-car when traveling on special train, will be sold 
at the following very low rates: New York, $63.50; 
Philadelphia, $61.75; Baltimore, $60.00; Washington, 
$60.00; Harrisburg, $59.75; Williamsport, $59.75; 
Altoona, $58.75; and at proportionate rates from other 
stations. 

These tickets will be good for passage to either 
Denver, Colorado Springs, or Pueblo, and will be good 
for return passage on regular trains to leave either of 
the above-mentioned points not later than July 14. 
Deposit of tickets with Joint Agent at either Denver, 
Colorado Springs, or Pueblo not later than July 14 
and payment of fee of fifty cents secures an extension 
of return limit to leave either of the above points not 
later than August 8. 

These liberal return limits will enable tourists to 
take advantage of the many delightful side trips to 
resorts in the Colorado Mountains, the Yellowstone 
Park, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, and the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition at Portland, for which special 
reduced-rate tickets will be on sale at Denver, 
Colorado > ie and Pueblo. 

For further information concerning specific rates, 
stop-over privileges, and returning routes, consult 
ticket agents. A descriptive itinerary will be mailed 


upon application to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger | 


Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SIX MONTHS FREE “* 


THE MINING HERALD. Leading 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
Immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it to-day. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 
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S.ANARGYROS 
THE fame of Egyptian 


Deities embraces two 
continents and follows 
the critical smoker into 
all comers of the world. 
In America, in the cap- 
itals of Europe, even in 
Cairo and Alexandria, 
the great Turkish tobac- 
co marts, it is impossible 
to find a better or more 
expensively made ciga- 
rette than 


EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


In their composition, only 
selections of the finest 
Yacca leaf are used, 
which in itself is Nature’s 
own delicious blendin 
of fulsome strength oad 
aromatic lightness, 
Thence follows perfect 
curing, handling and the 
expert finish of the best 
Egyptian workmen. 
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SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


steel Pans 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask forcard 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















TROUBLED WITH FAULTY IGNITION? 
We are ignition specialists. Our Apple 
Automatic Sparker is a portable storage 
battery charger that cures all ignition 
faults. All owners of launches, automo- 
biles or gas engines should write to-day to 
THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO, 
145 Beaver Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
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ROM the main truck of the average tall ship the horizon 

describes a circle of many miles, in which you can see an- 

other ship right down to her water-line; and these very 

eyes which follow this writing have counted in their time 

sixty sail becalmed as if within a magic ring not very far 
from the Azores—ships more or. less*tall. There were hardly two 
of them heading exactly the same way, as if each had meditated 
breaking cut of the ‘enchanted’ circle at a different point of the 
compass. But the spell of the-ealn is a strong magic; the follow- 
ing day still saw them scattered.,within sight of each other and 
heading different ways; but “when, at last, the breeze came with 
the darkling ripple that ran very blue on a pale sea they all 
went in the same direction together. For this was the homeward- 
bound fleet from the far-off ends of the earth; and a Falmouth 
fruit-schooner, the smallest of them all, was heading the flight. 
One could have imagined her, very fair if not divinely tall, leaving 
a scent of lemons and oranges in her wake. ; ; 

The next day there were very few of them in sight from our 
masthead; seven at most, perhaps, with a few more-distant specks, 
hull down, beyond the magic ring of the horizon.’ The spell of the 
fair wind has a subtle power to scatter a white-winged company of 
ships looking all the same way, each with its white fillet of tum- 
bling foam under the bow. It is the calm that brings ships mys- 
teriously together; it is your wind that is the great separator. 

The taller the ship the further she can be seen; and it is her 
white tallness breathed upon the wind that first proclaims her 
size. The tall masts holding aloft the white canvas, spread out 
like a snare for catching the-invisible power of the air, emerge 
gradually from the water, sail after sail, yard after yard, growing 
big, till under the towering structure of her machinery you per- 
ceive the insignificant, tiny speck of her hull. 

The tall masts are the pillars supporting the balanced planes 
that, motionless and silent, catch from the air the ship’s motive 
power, as it were a gift from heaven extorted by the audacity 
of man; and it is the ship’s tall spars, stripped and shorn 
of their white glory, that incline themselves before the anger of 
the clouded heaven. 

When they yield to a squall in a gaunt and naked submission 
their tallness is brought best home even to the mind of a seaman. 
The man who has looked upon his ship going over too far is 
made aware of the preposterous tallness of a ship’s spars, . It seems 
impossible but that those gilt trucks which one had to tilt one’s 
head back to see, now falling into the lower plane of vision, must 
perforce hit the very edge of the horizon. Such an experience gives 
you a better impression of the size of your spars than any amount 
of running aloft could do. And yet in my time the royal yards 
of an average profitable ship were a good way up above her decks. 

No doubt. a fair amount of climbing up iron ladders can be 
achieved by a fairly active man in a ship’s engine-room, but I 
remember moments when even to my supple limbs and pride of 
nimbleness the sailing-ship’s machinery seemed to reach up to the 
very stars. 
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THE TALLNESS 
¥ THE SPARS 


By Joseph Conrad 


Author of “Nostromo,” etc. 


For machinery it is, doing its work in perfect silence and with 
a motionless grace that seems to hide a capricious and not always 
governable power, taking nothing away from the material stores 
of the world. Not for it the formidable precision of steel moved 
by white steam and living by red fire and fed by black coal. The 
other seems to draw its strength from the very ‘soul of the world 
a formidable ally, held to obedience by the frailest bonds, like a 
fierce ghost captured in a net of something even finer than gossamer. 
For what is the array of the strongest ropes and the tallest spars 
against the great breath of the world? 


II 


Pi gers Py Mav ge nothing ; and : have seen, when the 
gre rid turned over, as it were, with a heavy 
sigh, a perfectly new No. 00, extra-stout foresail disappear into space 
as if it were indeed a bit of some airy stuff much lighter than 
gossamer. Then was the time for the tall spars to stand fast in 
the great uproar. The machinery must do its work even if the 
soul of the world has gone mad. 

‘The great steamship advances upon a still and overshadowed sea 
with a pulsating tremor of her frame, an occasional clang in her 
depths, as if she had an iron heart in her iron body; with a 
thudding rhythm in her progress and the regular beat of her pro- 
peller, heard afar in the night with an august and plodding sound 
as of the march of an inevitable future. But in a gale, the silent 
machinery of a sailing-ship would catch not only the power, but 
thie wild and exulting voice, of the world’s soul. “Whether she ran 
with her tall spars swinging, or breasted it with her tall spars 
lying over, there was always that wild song, deep like a chant, 
for a bass to the shrill pipe of the wind played on the sea-tops, 
with a punctuating crash, now and then, of a breaking wave. At 
times the weird effects of that invisible orchestra would get upon 
a man’s nerves till he wished himself deaf. 

And this recollection of a personal wish, experienced upon sev- 
eral oceans, where the soul of the world has plenty of room to 
turn over with a mighty sigh, brings me to the remark that in or- 
der to take a proper care of a ship’s spars it is just as well for a 
seaman to have nothing the matter with his ears. Such is the in- 
timacy with which a seaman had to live with his ship of yester- 
day that his senses were like her senses, that the stress upon 
his body made him judge of the strain upon the ship’s masts. 

I had been some time at sea before I became aware of the 
fact that hearing plays such a great part in gauging the force 
of the wind. It was at night. The ship was one of those iron 
wool-clippers that the Clyde had floated out in swarms upon the 
world during the seventh decade of the last century. It was a 
fine period in ship-building, and also, I might say, a period of over- 
masting. The spars rigged up on the narrow hulls were indeed 
tall then, and the ship of which I think, with her colored glass 
skylight ends, and the motto, “ Let Glasgow flourish,” was certain- 
ly one of the most heavily sparred specimens. She was built for 
hard driving, and unquestionably she got all the driving she could 
stand. The captain was a man famous for the quick passages he 
had been used to make in the old Tweed, a ship famous the world 
over for her speed. She had been a wooden vessel, and he brought 
the tradition of quick passages with him into the iron clippers. 
I was the junior in her, a third mate, keeping watch with the 
chief officer; and it was just during one of the night watches, in 
a strong freshening breeze, that I overheard two men in a sheltered 
nook of the main-deck exchanging these informing remarks. Said 
one: “Should think ’twas time some of them light sails were 
coming off her.” 

And the other, an older man, uttered, grumpily: “ No fear! Not 
while the chief mate is on deck. He is so deaf that he never knows 
how much wind there is.” 

And indeed poor P., quite young, and a smart seaman, was 
very hard of hearing. At the same time he had the name of being 
the very devil of a fellow for carrying sail on a ship. He was 
wonderfully clever at concealing his deafness; and as to carry- 
ing on heavily, though he was a fearless man, I don’t think that 
he ever meant to take undue risks. I can never forget his naive 
sort of astonishment when remonstrated with for what appeared 
a most daredevil performance. The only person, of course, that 
could remonstrate with telling effect was our captain, himself a 
man of daredevil tradition; and, really, for me, who knew under 
whom I was serving, those were impressive scenes. Captain S. 
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had a great name for sailorlike qualities, the 
sort of name that compelled my youthful 
admiration. To this day I preserve his 
memory; for, indeed, it was he, in a sense, 
who-completed my training. It was often 
a stormy process; but let that pass; I am 
sure he meant well, and I am certain that 
never—not even at the time—could I bear 
him malice for his extraordinary gift of 
incisive criticism. And to see him make a 
fuss about too much sail on the ship seemed 
one of those incredible experiences that take 
place only in one’s dreams. 

It generally happened in this way: Night, 
clouds racing overhead, wind howling, royals 
set, and the ship rushing on in the dark, an 
immense white sheet of foam level with the 
lee rail. Mr. P., in charge of the deck, 
hooked on to the windward mizzen rigging, 
in a state of the most perfect serenity; my- 
self, the third mate, also hooked on some- 
where to windward of the slanting poop, in a 
state of the utmost preparedness to jump at 
_the very first hint of some sort of order, but 
otherwise in a perfectly quiescent state of 
mind. Suddenly out of the cempanion would 
appear a tall, dark figure, bareheaded, with 
a short white beard of a perpendicular cut 
very visible in the dark—-Captain S., dis- 
turbed in his reading below by the frightful 
bounding and lurching of the ship. Lean- 
ing very much against the precipitous in- 
cline of the deck, he would take a turn or 
two, perfectly silent, hang on by the com- 
pass for a while, take another couple of 
turns, and suddenly burst out, 

“What are you trying to do with the 
ship?” 

And Mr. P., who naturally did not catch 
what was shouted in the wind, would say, 
interrogatively, 

“Yes, sir?” Then in the increasing gale 
of the sea there would be a little private 
ship’s storm going on in which you could 
cateh strong language, pronounced in a tone 
of passion and protestation, uttered with 
every possible inflection of injured inno- 
cence. 

“ By heavens, Mr. P.! I used to carry 
on sail in my time, but—’” And the rest 
would be lost to me in a stormy gust of 
wind. Then, in a lull, P.’s protesting inno- 
cence would become audible, 

“She seems to stand-it very well,” and 
then another burst of an indignant voice. 

“ Any fool can carry sail on a ship,” and 
so on and so on, the ship meanwhile rush- 
ing on her way with a heavier list, a noisier 
-splytter, a more threatening hiss of the 
white, almost blinding sheet of foam to lee- 
ward. For the best of it was that Cap- 
tain 8S. seemed constitutionally incapable of 
giving his officers a definite order to shorten 
sail; and so that extraordinarily vague row 
would go on till at last it dawned upon 
them both, in some particularly alarming 
gust, that it was time to do something. 
There is nothing like the fearful inclina- 
tion of your tall spars overloaded with can- 
vas to bring a deaf man and an angry one 
to their senses. 


III 


So sail did get shortened more or less in 
time, even on that ship, and her tall spars 
never went overboard, at least while I 
served in her. However, ail the time I was 
with them, Captain 8S. and Mr. P. did not 
get on very well together. If P. carried 
on “like the very devil,” because he was 
too deaf to know how much wind there was, 
Captain §. (who, as I have said, seemed 
constitutionally incapable of ordering one 
of his officers to shorten sail) resented the 
- necessity forced upon him by Mr. P.’s des- 
perate goings-on. It was in Captain S.’s 
tradition rather to reprove his officers for 
not carrying quite enough—in his phrase, 
“for not taking every ounce of advantage 
of a fair wind.” But there was also a 
psychological motive that made him ex- 
tremely difficult to deal with on board that 
iron clipper. He had just come out of the 
marvellous Tweed, a ship, I have heard, 
heavy to look at, but of phenomenal speed. 
In the middle sixties she had beaten by a 
day and a half the steam mail-boat from 
Hong-kong to Singapore. There was some- 
thing peculiarly lucky, perhaps, in the 
placmg of her masts—who knows? Officers 
of men-of-war used to come on board to take 
the exact dimensions of her sail plan. Perhaps 
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The Best Bitter Liqueur, 


Drink to the health of your friends in 
Underberg Boonekamp Bitters and 
improve your own. ,Taken before 
meals it gives a relish to food and aids 
digestion—always the same since 1846. 
Call for a ‘‘ pony”’ at any first-class bar. 
Enjoyable as a cocktail and better for you. 
6,000,000 bottles imported to the U. S. 


At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, er by the 
bottie at Wine Merchants and Grocers. 


BOTTLED ONLY BY 
H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, 
General Agents New York, 
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TIME AND TIDE 
WAIT FOR NO MAN 


Every tick of the clock 
brings you nearer the un- 
productive years of your life. 

At the flood-tide of your 
life make provision for your 
mature years. 

An Endowment Policy in the 
Equitable will return your sur- 
plus earnings when you need 
them most — and meanwhile 
your loved ones are protected. 
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HARPER 


there had been a touch of genius or the finger of good fortune in 


the fashioning of her lines at bow and stern. It is impossible to 
say. She was built in the East Indies somewhere, of teakwood 


throughout, except the deck. She had a great sheer, high bows, 
and a clumsy stern. The men who had seen her described her to 
me as “nothing much to look at.” But in the great Indian famine 
of the seventies that ship, already old then, made some wonderful 
dashes across the Gulf of Bengal with cargoes of rice from Ran- 
goon to Madras. 

She took the secret of her speed with her, and, unsightly as she 
was, her image surely has to me its glorious place in the mirror 
of the old sea. 

The point, however, is that Captain S., who used to say fre- 
quently, “She never made a decent passage after I left her,” 
seemed to think that the secret of her speed lay in her famous 
commander. 

No doubt the secret of many a. accomplishments does lie in the 
man on board, but it was hopeless for Captain S. to try to make 
his new iron clipper equal the feats which made the old 7'weed a 
name of praise upon the lips of English-speaking seamen. There 
was something pathetic in it, as in the endeavor of an artist in his 
old age to equal the master pieces of his youth—for the T'weed’s 
famous passages were Captain 8.’s masterpieces. It was age 
and perhaps just the least bit dangerous. At any rate, I am glad 


that, what between Captain S.’s yearnings for old triumphs and 
Mr. P.’s deafness, I have seen some memorable carrying on, to 
make a passage. And I have carried on myself upon the tall 


spars of that Clyde ship-builder’s masterpiece as I have never 
carried on in a ship before or since. 

The second mate falling ill during the passage, I became officer 
of the watch, alone in charge of the deck. Thus the immense lever- 
age of the ship’s tall masts became.a matter very near my own 
heart. Looking back now, I suppose it was a great compliment for 
such a young man to be trusted, apparently without any super- 
vision, by such a commander as Captain S., though, as far as I 
can remember, neither the tone, nor the manner, nor yet the drift 
of Captain S.’s remarks addressed to myself ever could be made 
by the most strained interpretation to imply a favorable opinion 
of my abilities. And he was, [ must say, a most uncomfortable 
commander to get your orders ‘from at night. If I had the watch 
from eight till midnight he would Jeave the deck about nine with 
the words, “ Don’t take any sail off her.” Then, on the point of 
disappearing down the companionway, he would add curtly, as a 


sort of afterthought, “ Don’t carry anything away, though.” But 
I am glad to say that I never did. One night, ‘how¢ver, I was 


caught not quite prepared by a sudden shift of wind.  { 
There w as, of course, a good deal of noise on deck, running about, 
the shouts of the sailors, the thrashing of the sails—-enough, in 
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fact, to wake the dead. But S. never came on deck. When I was 
relieved by the chief mate an hour afterwards he sent for me. I 
went into his stateroom; he was lying on his couch, wrapped up 
in a rug. 

“ What was the matter with you up there just now?” 
quired. 

‘* Wind flew round on the lee quarter, sir, 

*Couldn’t you see the shift coming?” 

“ Yes, sir; I thought it wasn’t very far off.” 

“Why didn’t you have your courses hauled up, then?” he asked, 
in a tone that ought to have made my blood run cold. But this 
was my chance, and I did not let it slip. 

“ Well, sir,” I said, in an apologetic tone, “ she was going eleven 
knots very nicely, and I thought she would do like that for another 
half hour or so.” 

He gazed at me darkly out of his head, lying very still on the 
white pillow, for a time. 

“ Ah, yes!—another half hour! 
masted.” 

And that was all I got in the way of a wigging. I waited a 
little while and then went out, carefully shutting the door of the 
stateroom after me. 

Well, I have loved, 


he in- 


paid. 


That’s the way ships get dis- 


lived with, and left the sea without seeing 
a ship’s tall spars go over—more good luck than good manage- 
ment, perhaps, as the sailor’s saying is. But as to poor P., I 
am sure that he would not have got off scot-free like this in the 
matter of spars but for the god of gales, who called him away 
soon from this earth, which is three parts ocean, and therefore 
a fit abode for sailors. Many years afterwards I met in an Indian 
port a man who had served in the ships of the same company. 
Names came up in our talk, names of our colleagues in the same 
employ, and at last I asked after P. Had he got a command yet? 
And the other man said, carelessly: 

“No! But he’s-provided for, anyhow. A heavy sea took him off 
the poop in the run between New Zealand and the Horn.” 

And so P. passed away from among the tall spars of ships that 
he had tried to their utmost in many a spell of boisterous weather. 
He had shown me what carrying on meant, but he was not a man 
to learn discretion from. One only remembers his amiable temper, 
his admiration for the jokes in Punch, his little oddities, like his 
passion for borrowing Jooking-glasses, for instance. Each of our 
cabins had its own looking-glass, and what he wanted the other 
for we never could fathom. He asked it mysteriously. Why? 
We made various surmises, but no one will ever know now. At 
any rate, it was a harmless eccentricity—and may the god of 
gales, who took him away so abruptly between New Zealand and 
the Horn, Jet his soul rest in some Paradise of true seamen, where 





no amount of carrying on will ever dismast a ship! 

















Drawn by H. J. Peck 


“... thal’s the way ships get dismasted” 
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A Day at Henley 


(Continued from page 826.) 


banked itself on the pine-plank gradines en- 
closing the Class Day elm, and waited the 
struggle for its garlands, yet you felt at 
Henley somehow in the presence of inex- 
haustible numbers, drawing themselves from 
a society ultimately if not immediately 
vaster. It was rather dreadful perhaps to 
reflect that if all that brilliant expanse of 
fashion and beauty had been engulfed in the 
hidden Thames it could have been instantly 
replaced by as much more, not once, but a 
score of times. 

I will not pretend that this thought 
finally drove me from the scene, for I am 
of a very hardy make when it comes to the 
most frightful sort of suppesitions. But the 
afternoon was wearing away, and we must 
go sometime. It seemed better also to 
leave the gayety at its height: the river 
covered with soft colors, and the barges and 
houseboats by the brink, with their com- 
panies responsive in harmonies of muslin 
and gauze and lace to those afloat; the 
crowds on the opposite shore in constant 
movement, and in vivid agitation when the 
bell and the pistol announced a racing event. 
We parted with our friends on the barge, 
and found our way through the gypsy crones 
squatted on the grass, weaving the web of 
fate and selling brooms and brushes in the 
intervals of their mystical employ, or cozily 
gossiping together; and then we took for the 
station the harmless fly which we had 
once renounced as too predatory in the 
morning. 

It was not yet the rush hour for the run 
back to London, and we easily got an empty 
compartment, in which we were presently 
joined by a group of extremely handsome 
people, all of a southern type, but differing 
in age and sex. There were a mother and a 
daughter, and a father evidently soon to be- 
come a father-in-law, and the young man 
who was to make him so. The women were 
alike in their white gowns, and alike in 
their dark beauty, but the charms of the 
mother had expanded in a bulk incredible 
of the slender daughter. She and her father 
were rather silent, and the talk was mainly 
between the mother and the future of the 
girl. They first counted up the day’s ex- 
penses, and the-cost of each dish they had 
had at luncheon. “Then there was the 
champagne,” the lady insisted. “It isn’t so 
much when you count that out; and you 
know we chose to have it.” They all dis- 
cussed the sum, and agreed that if they had 
not wanted the champagne their holiday 
would not have cost inordinately. “ And 
now,” the mother continued to the young 
man, “you must order that box for the 
opera as soon as ever you reach the hotel. 
Order it by telephone. Give the girl 
your boutonniére; that will jolly her. 
Get a four- guinea box, opposite the royal 
box.” 

As she sat deeply sunk in the luxurious 
first-class seat, her little feet could not 
reach the floor; and the effort with which 
she bent forward was heroic. The very 
pretty girl in the corner at her elbow was 
almost eclipsed by her breadth and _thick- 
ness; the old gentleman on the opposite cor- 
ner spoke a word now and then, but for the 
most part silently smelled of tobacco. The 
talk which the mother and future son-in-law 
had to themselves, though it was so inti- 
mately of their own affairs, we fancied more 
or less carried on at us. I do not know if 
they wished to crush us with their opulence, 
since they would not have chosen to enrich 
us; but I have never had so great a sense 
of opulence. They were. as I said, singular- 
ly handsome people, in the dark, liquid, 
lustrous fashion which I am afraid our own 
race can never achieve. Yet with all this 
evident opulence, with their resolute spirits, 
with their satisfaction in having spent so 
much on a luncheon which they could have 
made less expensive if they had not chosen 
to gratify themselves in it, with their pros- 
pects of a four-guinea box, opposite the box 
of royalty, at the opera, it seemed to me they 
were rather pathetic than otherwise. But I 
am sure they would have never imagined 
themselves so, and that in their own eyes 
they were a radiantly enviable party return- 
ing from a brilliant day at Henley. 
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Stay at the Hotel Cecil— Europe’s 
largest Hotel—during your next 
visit to London 
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HOTEL CECIL, FROM THE STRAND—LONDON’S BROADWAY. 





The entertaining capacity of the Hotel Cecil is so 
comprehensive that it provides for the quiet family 
party visiting London, and for gatherings of world- 
wide importance, such as the International Peace 
Association. The Banqueting Halls of the Hotel 
Cecil are the favourite dining place of the officers of 
crack British regiments, of parties of foreign notabili- 
ties and diplomats, of men prominent in the social 
and business life of England. Without detracting 
from its quiet home comfort, this cosmopolitanism 
adds a charm to the Hotel Cecil which vastly increases 
the pleasure of your stay in London. The cuisine 
of the Cecil Restaurant is under the direction of Europe’s 
best chef. ‘ 


The management of the Hotel Cecil will be pleased 
to send you full particulars of various rooms, suites, 
etc., with their cost. Should you desire to stay at 
the Hotel Cecil, every arrangement will be made for 
your comfort. You will be welcomed as soon as you 
reach London. Your rooms will be ready—your 
baggage will be looked after. 

The Hotel Cecil is very centrally located. It is in the 
heart of Theatreland, within 650 yards of the princi- 
pal restaurants, theatres and music halls. The Cecil 
—Europe’s largest and most magnificent hotel—is 
the one place in London where an American visitor 
can find American comforts and necessities, combined 
with politeness, convenience and reasonable charge. 


Rooms from $1.25 per day, light 
and attendance included. In Table 
d’Hote room, breakfast from 60 cents; 
luncheon, 85 cents; dinner, $1.25; or as booklet containing information about 
elaborate a repast as you please in the amusements and points of interest in 
Restaurant 2 [a carte. London. 


Address: The Manager. HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, Ens. 


THE REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE 


By ELINOR GLYN, Austhor of “‘ The Visits of Elizabeth’ 
If Elinor Glyn charmed novel readers by her first work, she has certainly added to 
her popularity with this story. The keenness of observation, the audacity, of ‘‘ The 
Visits of Elizabeth” are here, but, in addition to this, she has given us-a strong love story 
and a novel of real dramatic power. It is a love story pure and tender, and inimitably told. 


With frontispiece miniature in colors. $1.50 


Write for full. particulars and 
terms (rooms only, of inclusive of 
meals), and for descriptive illustrated 
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Where Shall I Go 
This Summer ? 


@ You are asking yourself this question and probably you will welcome suggestions. 
@ There are more than one hundred delightful resorts in Wisconsin—each delightful 
in its own way. No difference whether you want to spend your vacation at 
a fashionable watering-place or want to get out into the Wild, close to Nat- 
ure, where, with the smell of the pines in your nostrils and the music of 
running water in your ears, you can battle with the trout and 
muskalonge—no difference what you want in the way. of an 
outing, you will find it in Wisconsin. _@ The Summer 
Book of 1905, beautifully illustrated, is fully descrip- 
tive of the Wisconsin resorts. Fill out and send 
in the attached coupon and you will receive 
the Summer Book of 1905, Free, post- 
age paid. 

















J. C. POND, 
Gen. Passenger Agt., 
Wisconsin Central Ry., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mail me, at your expense, the 
Summer Book of 1905, descriptive of 
Wisconsin’s Summer Resorts. 




































Mile-a- Minute 
Car” 


Pope-Toledo. Send for catalogue describing 
30 h.p. Front Entrance (immediate delivery), $3,200 





This interesting photograph of Tam o’ Shanter Hill, in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, shows the 


“Quiet Mile-a-Minute” PO P E Ae OL E D Oo “Quiet Mile-a-Minute” 


ascending on the high gear, taken by the staff artist of ‘‘The North American,” March 12, 1905. The 
Pope-Toledo is the only car of its rated horse- power in the world that will take this hill on the high gear. 

Demand a car that will throttle down to 5 miles an hour or run 50 miles an hour with five 
passengers, and take all the hills, without shifting gears, and your choice is bound to be a 


30 h.p. Side Entrance (immediate delivery), $3,500 


20 h.p. Side Entrance 2,800 45 h.p. Side Entrance 6,000 
Canopy or Victoria Top, $250 extra 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO., Desk M, TOLEDO, OHIO 
q Members Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 
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Tue Aupir Company oF New YorkK 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas. and Gen. Manager. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, F. C. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-Presidents. Assistant Treasurer. 
Investigations for . 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. B 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 

= and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts. 





Letters 
of 
Credit. 


rown 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Brothers & Co., 


BANKEKs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
















THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND H 


ABBOTT SANgestunn 


goods. 
commission house. 
trated catalogue. 


Make the best eocktail. A delightful 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce 
of sherr 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 


or eweetened water after 





RS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 


= D Our plan of selling direct to user cuts out two 
= profits and saves a third on retail prices. Our 
f assortment of carriages and harness is larger than 
Ww any dealer car show you. 
ME A 


We are bona-fide manufacturers—not a 
Send for our free illus- 













We guarantee all our 
































The Gambler 


(Continued from page 833.) 


“No answer? We’ll see about that. Who’s 
been lying to you about me? Who’s been 
carrying scandals about me? Out with it! 
Out with it!” 

Then unexpectedly Milbanke’s trepidation 
forsook him. He suddenly straightened him- 
self. 

“No one,” he answered. 

‘No one? Are you quite sure?” 

** No one.” 

“Then what do you mean by this? What 
do you mean by meddling in my affairs?” 
He took a menacing step forward. 

Milbanke steod firm. “I have my rea- 
sons,” he said, quietly. 

‘You’ve reasons, have you?” Asshlin 
laughed harshly. “Then I'll have my an- 
swer. What do you mean by it?” 

For a second the other remained silent 
and unmoved; then a light gleamed in his 
colorless eyes. 

* All right!” he said. ‘ You shall have 
it. Perhaps it is as well. I came here ex- 
pecting to see the boy | had known grown 
into a genial, hospitable, honored gentle- 
man; instead, I find him an undisciplined, 
tyrannical egotist.” He said it quickly in 
a rush of unusual vehemence. All his an- 
ticipations, all his suspicions and their subse- 
quent justification found voice in the words. 

“You are an egotist, Denis,” he repeated, 
distinctly. ‘A weak, worthless egotist— 
not fit to have children—not fit to have a 
friend—” 

Asshlin stared at him for a moment in 
speechless surprise; then indignation sur- 
mounted every other feeling. With a fierce 
gesture he took another step forward, his 
eyes blazing, his hand menacingly clenched. 

“ How—how dare you!” he stammered. 
“How dare vou! By God! if you were a 
bigger man I’d—I’d—” He paused, choked 
by his fury. 

“T know. I know. But I’m not afraid 
of you. I’m not to be bullied into sub- 
jection.” Milbanke’s temper, difficult to 
rouse, was stirred at last. He gave his 
host glance for glance. 

“ You realize what you have said?” Assh- 
lin’s dark face was distorted, his voice came 
unsteadily. 

“Yes, I regret that I have had to say 
it, but I do not regret saying it. It is 
wholesome for a man to hear the truth.” 

“Oh, it’s wholesome to hear the truth, 
is acy” 

“Yes; and I won’t see you go to pieces 
for want of hearing it. You are a man with 
obligations, and you are neglecting your 
obligations. There are other things in life 
besides cards and horses—” 

Asshlin suddenly threw back his head 
with another harsh laugh. 

“ By God! you’re right!” he cried. “ And 
the other things are a damn sight worse. I’d 
put a good horse before self-righteous 
preacher any day. 

Milbanke’s usually pallid face flushed. 

“You mean that for me?’ he asked, 
quietly. 

Asshlin shrugged his shoulders. 
like,” he said. “If the cap fits—” 

For a moment Milbanke said nothing, then 
once again he straightened his small, thin 
figure. 

“Very well, Denis!” he said. “I quite 
understand. With your permission I will 
say good-by to you now, and to-morrow morn: 
ing I will catch the earliest train from 
Muskeere.” He looked at his host steadily. 
Then, through the temper that still mastered 
him a twinge of regret, a sense of parting 
and loss, obtruded themselves. With all his 
intolerable faults, Asshlim still stood within 
the halo and glamour of the past. 

“Denis!” he exclaimed, suddenly. 

But the appeal was made too late. Un- 
controllable fury—the one power which 
could efface his sense of hospitality—pos- 
sessed Asshlin. His pulses pounded; his 
senses were blurred. With a seething con- 
sciousness of insult and injury he turned 
again upon his guest. 

“You can go to hell for all I care!” he 
cried, savagely. 

For a second Milbanke continued to look 
at him: then without a word he turned, 
crossed the room, and passed into the hall. 

To be Continued. 
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The New York Union of Artists 


(Continued from page 833.) 


ultimately include the Ten American Paint- 
ers, most of whom are already in the Acad- 
emy, and, as their recent election of Mr. 
Chase to membership and presidency has 
proved, are no longer irreconcilable; it 
should contain a number of our leading 
architects, who have always been eligible to 
membership in the Academy, but have not 
been elected. For such a body there could 
be no better name than “ The National Acad- 
emy of Design,’ but it would, obviously, 
need to be a body of more flexible organiza- 
tion than that of the Academy as now con- 
stituted. If the Academy shall be willing 
to so amend its constitution as to secure this 
flexibility the Society can afford to sink its 
identity, feeling that its work has been done. 
The safeguarding of material and property 
interests would be easily taken care of. The 
difficulty is in the clash of different princi- 
ples of organization. 

The National Academy is organized on the 
lines of the English Royal Academy, and its 
basis is privilege and a limitation of mem- 
bership. The Society of American Artists 
is a free Society based on an unlimited 
membership and the absence of privilege. 
There are merits in both systems; is it pos- 
sible to find a working compromise between 
them? No compromise will satisfy the ex- 
tremists on either side, but the great ma- 
jority of reasonable men should be able to 
find a workable system. The solution will 
probably be found in a large extension of 
the power and influence of the Associates. 

For the administration of financial af- 
fairs, and to maintain the distinction of 
the name, it might be well that the Aca- 
demicians should remain limited in num- 
ber, though the limit would have to be ex- 
tended from time to time, as it is in growing 
clubs. A substantial enlargement of their 
number would probably be necessary at once. 
The Associates should be unlimited in num- 
ber, which is not to say that there would 
be an unlimited number of them, and they 
should have voting power in the election of 
new Associates and in the nomination of 
Academicians, an equal voice with the 
Academicians in the choice of juries, and 
an equal chance to serve upon juries. In 
all matters connected with the artistic man- 
agement of exhibitions they would be in the 
position that members of the Society now 
occupy. It would probably be inexpedient 
to abolish the privilege of Academicians, and 
perhaps unjust to the older men who built 
up and supported the Academy before the 
Society was thought of, but it might not be 
impossible to limit this privilege to the ex- 
hibition of one work of art as it is now lim- 
ited for the Associates. An Academy, so 
constituted, would admit new talent to its 
ranks as easily as the Society now does, and 
would confer a power in artistic matters 
upon its recruits which should prevent its 
stiffening into too rigid a conservatism, while 
the dignity and prestige of its older members 
would be assured. 

A joint committee appointed by the Coun- 
cil of the Academy and the Board of Con- 
trol of the Society is now engaged in en- 
deavoring to perfect the details of a possible 
scheme of union. Such a scheme will doubt- 
less be presented to the two Societies, and 
an effort will be made to secure its adoption. 
If it should fail it can only be a matter of 
time when the processes which are making 
for an identity of membership in the two 
bodies shall insure the success of a sim- 
ilar effort. 





In Chicago 


AN amusing story of Hans von Biilow, 
the famous German pianist and conductor, 
is contained in the volume of his letters 
that has just been issued in Germany. 
After a very successful appearance which 
he made at a concert in Chicago, he came 
forward in acknowledgment of the ap- 
plause. Beaming on the audience, he began: 

“ After all, ladies and gentlemen, there is 
only one city ’—here he was interrupted by 
a prolonged burst of applause. When there 
was a lull he concluded, “and that is— 
New York.” 
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The Lord of Arbitration 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


It is announced that President -Roosevelt has been 
asked to settle the Equitable Life Assurance trouble.— 
Daily Newspaper. 

Ir you ever have a scrap, matters not the 
kind, i 
Do not. fight it out yourself in a manner 
blind ; 
Take it down to Washington when ’tis good 
and ready— 
Take it to the White House and 
; To Teddy. 
Up 
It 
Put 


Have you trouble with your.cook, has she 
burnt the bread? 
Has she heaved a rolling-pin at the Missus’ 
head? 
Do not try to grapple her in a fashion heady ; 
Take the case to Washington and 
To Teddy. 
Up 


It 


Have you quarrelled with your boys, got as 
mad as sin, 

Over some infraction bold of your discipline? 

Do not larrup Marmaduke, do not wallop 


Freddy; 
Take it down to Washington and 
To Teddy. 
Up 


It 
Put 


Has your grocer cheated you, given under- 


weight, 

Sanded all the sugar and sent the butter 
late? 

Sent an egg that seems to be just a irifle 
deady? 


Take it to the White House aud 
To Teddy. 
Up 
It 
Put 


Have you differed with your wife on some 

little point? 
Scrapped about it till the world seems all 

out of joint? 
Do not talk about divorce, keep your temper 

steady ; 
Take her down to Washington and 

To Teddy. 
Up 
Her 
Put 


That is what the President draws his wages 

for. 
He’s the chap to settle up every open score. 
So when trouble comes to you, however deep 

the eddy, 
Take it to the White House and 

To Teddy. 
Up 
It 





Perfectly Clear 


Visiting Tourist (to rural inhabitant): 
“ Are you a native of this place?” 

INHABITANT: “Am I what?” 

Tourist: “ Are you a native?” 

INHABITANT’S WIFE (appearing on the 
scene): “ Ain’t ye got no sense, Rube? He 
means, wuz ye livin’ here when ye wuz born, 
or wuz ye born before ye began livin’ here?” 
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FROM SAME BOX 


Where the Foods Come From. 





“Look here, waiter, honest now, don’t you dip 
every one. of these flaked breakfast foods out of 
the same box?” ‘Well, yes, boss, we duz, all 
cept Grape-Nuts, cause that don’t look like the 
others,'and people know ’zackly what Grape-Nuts 
But there’s ’bout a dozen different 
ones named on the bill of fare and they are all thin 
rolled flakes, so it don’t make any difference which 
one a man calls for we just take out the order from 
one box.” 

This talk led to an investigation. Dozens of 
factories sprung up about three years ago making 
various kinds of breakfast foods, seeking to take 
the business of the original prepared breakfast 
food—Grape-Nuts. These-concerns, after a pre- 
carious. existence, nearly all failed, leaving thou- 
sands of boxes of their foods in mills and ware- 
houses. These were.in several instances bought 
up for a song by speculators and sold out to 
grocers and hotels for little or nothing. The peo! 
cess of working off this old stock has been slow. 
One will see the names on menus of flaked foods 
that went out of business a year and a half or two 
years ago. In a few cases where the abandoned 
factories have been bought up there is an effort 
to resuscitate the defunct, and by copying the 
style. of advertising of Grape-Nuts seek to in- 
fluence’ people to purchase. But the public has 
been educated to the fact that all these thin flaked 
foods are simply soaked wheat or oats rolled thin 
and dried out and packed. They are not prepared 
like Grape-Nuts, in which the thorough baking 
and other operations which turn the starch part of 
the wheat and barley into sugar occupy many 
hours and result in a food so digestible that small 
infants thrive on it, while it also contains the 
selected elements of Phosphate of Potash and 
Albumen that unite in the body to produce the 
soft gray substance in brain and nerve centres. 
There’s a reason for Grape-Nuts, and there have 
been many imitations, a few of the article itself, 
but many more of the kind and character of the 
advertising. Imitators are always counterfeiters, 
aiid their printed and written statements cannot 
be expected to be different than their goods. 

This article is published by the Postum Co. at 
Battle Creek. Additional evidence of the truth 
can be supplied in quantities. 


Che Dryad 


By Justin 
Huntly 
McCarthy 


The author has boldly 
woven into his tale of 
medieval romance a 
thread of Greek mythology. The story glitters 
with medieval figures, color, and action, all done 


in this popular romancer’s magic style. 
Price, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Che Club of Queer Trades 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


A group of original 
and fantastic short 
stories. Only those are 
eligible to the Club 
who have devised some 
novel means of making 
a livelihood. 

Illustrated 

Price, $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, - New York 
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A new edition of 
this standard. work 
now ready, 

$1.25 


Crabb’s 
English 
Synonymes 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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THE PASSING OF THE HORSE 


Drawn by Tom Browne 








Vas come out from: the West 
; ~ bearing the grand prizes from 
PARIS. EXPOSITION, 1900 
eS ks zu EXPOSITION, 1904 : 
Officially declared | 


“THE BEER OF CHARACTER AND THE 
WORLD'S STANDARD OF PERFECTION 























All Want the Best 


in everything. In whiskey 
you get it in 


Hunter 


Baltimore 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














All transactions on honor. Save a Diamond. 
Win aheart. Every woman loves a Diamond. 
Every woman knows that to be attractive she 
must look attractive. She wants to wear a 


The sparkling Diamond lasts forever. Every 
day during life the loved one is reminded ‘at 
the giver’s admiration and generosity. 


a Diamond is right now. You 
The Time to Buy can make a profit while you 
are wearing it. Diamonds are going up in value 
twenty per cent every year. Write for Catalog. 


containin; 
Write for Our Splendid Catalog tooo illus: 
trations of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry. We wil 
send nas ee ‘We will also mail toyou pron Mn Dn 
Souvenir Diamond Booklet. You can select the article 
you want and wear it yourself or present it to a loved 
one. Wewillsendit to youonapproval. If you like 
it, pay one-fifth the price and keep it, sending the 
balance to us in eight equal led payments. We 
pay all express ———. We ask no security. We 
create no publicity. e@ make no inquiries of em- 
loyers. Al transactions are privateand confidential. 
our account will be welcomed. Write for Catalog. 
Certificate of quality and value is 
Our Guarantee sent with every hot ad We 
allow you full price if ever as u wish to exchange 
for other goods or a larger Diamond. Goods best. 
Prices lowest. Terms easiest. Write for Catalog. 


retailers of Diamends, 
We Are the Largest Watches and Jewelry in 
the world. Weare the only Diamond Cutters sellin; ~ 4 


i retail. The Loftis System received Lighest aw: 
Gold Medal, at the St. Louis Exposition. 


DIAMOND CUTTERS 

WATCHMAKERS, JEWELERS 

Dept F 61, 92 to 98 State St. 
| 


BROS & CO. 188 CHICAGO, ILL, U.S. A. 











| ENN EN’S 22% 
mT 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 














and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No wer. ee cured. Write 

-L STEPHENS co., 
Dept. 5 Lebanon, Ohio. 





San Francisco— Four ‘Days from New York or & Boston—By New York Central. 
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IMPORTED 
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THREE DOLLARS 
AND 
SEVENTY - FIVE CENTS 


PER BOX OF 


TWENTY - FIVE 
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TOUR TO THE CANADIAN ROCKIES, | 


LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION, 
AND YELLOWSTONE PARK. 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Con- 
vention American Medical Association. 





ROUND—$215—TRIP. 





On account of the convention of the American 
Medical Association, to be held in Portland, Ore., 
Jul 1r to 14, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

wili run a personally-conducted tour, visiting the 
beautiful resorts in the Canadian Rockies, Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Portland, allowing four days in the 
latter city for attending the sessions of the convention 
and for visiting the Lewis and Clark Exposition, and 
five and one-half days in the Yellowstone Park, a full 
and complete tour of that wonderland. Tickets 
covering every necessary expense en route, except 
hotel accommodations in Portland, will be sold at the 
very low rate of $215 from all stations on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, except Pittsburgh, from which the 
rate will be $210. A special train of high-grade Pull- 
man equipment will leave New York, Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, and Pittsburgh, Monday, jul The 
route will be via Chicago and St. Paul to Banfi Hot 
Springs, Laggan, and Glacier, in the Canadian Rockies, 
thence to the Pacific Coast. Returning the route will 
lie through the States of Washington, on, Idaho, 
and Montana, to the Yellowstone Park, pe. crliatt via 
Billings and Omaha to Chicago, reaching New York 
on July 26. For further information consult Penn- 
sylvania Railroad ticket agents. A descriptive itiner- 
ary will be sent on application to Geo, W. Boyd, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Later Adventures 


of 
Wee Macgreegor 


By J. J. BELL 
These “ Later Adventures” of the small 
Scotchman should win for him new 
friends, as they will hold the old.— Outlook. 
These humorous sketches continue among 
the brightest things in modern fiction— 
Baltimore Herald. 


Cloth, $1.25 
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JA Paper Proposal 


i is a story of a summer love match, well told and beautifully illustrated (gH 

i B The small picture above only suggests the real charm of these illus-[ 
ee trations. As a bit of readable fiction the story is well worth writing# 
+ for It is contained in a handsomely bound book of 128 pages, al 
ee portion of which is devoted to the attractive mountain and lake resortsf 
i along the Lackawanna Railroad. It is a book you will like to see. 11 


A may be had by sending 10 cents in postage stamps to T. W a. + 
\y.General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York. 
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~ BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Has for Thirty Years Been Recognized By the Medical 
Profession as an Invaluable Remedy in Bright’s 
Disease, Albuminuria of Pregnancy, Renal Calculi, 
Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases Dependent 
upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. Time Adds to the Vol- 
uminous Testimony of Leading Clinical Observers. 


Robert C. Kenner, A. M., M.D., £x-President Louisville Clinical Asso- 
ciation, and Editor of Notes on °«* Garrod’s Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” 
Louisville, Ky. (See ‘‘ Garrod’s Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” fourth edition, 
revised by Kenner.) : 

‘(In the treatment of Gout and all the manifestations of Uric Acid Poisoning, 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is indicated and will be found very efficient. 

In Rheumatism, especially the chronic ex- 
pression, we shall find the water very valuable. The waters of both springs have 
been found by extensive trial to possess remarkable solvent powers over Renal 
Calculi wet Stone in the Bladder. We have the mg =P of that great clinician, 
Prof. Alfred L. is of great value in Bright’s 
Loomis, that BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Diseiee, and aah nt ot 
other great observers find it greatly beneficial in this condition. In dyspepsia and 
pn rep a es water has been found very efficacious. In vomiting 
and nausea of pregnancy there is frequently 
no remedy more efficacious than SUEFALO LETHEA WATER siows itsei 
to be. ” 

Medical testimony mailed to any address. For sale by druggists and grocers 
generally. : 


Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY ! 


RED ft RYE 


AMERICAS FINEST WHISKEY 
FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS t's up Lae) YOU 


CINCINNATI, O NEW YORK OFFICE 
SEPH. MO LOVISVILLE. KY 1358 BROADWAY 







































Practical Life Insurance 


SAVING 
Combining [INVESTMENT é is Found in the 
PROTECTION 








HVE YEAR DIVIDEND POLICY 


Issued by 


The Prudential 


The Premium is Low. 
No Restriction as to Residence, Travel or Occu- 
pation. 
Bais Policy is Non-forfeitable after the first year, that is, 
ae if Premium is not’ paid the Policy is kept in force 
THE for a time specified in the Contract. 
Liberal Loans are made on the Policy after three 
HAS THE ae PS years (two years on Endowments). 
STRENGTH OF F Liberal Non-forfeitable Provisions: 
GIBRALTAR i Automatically Extended Insurance, 
- Paid-Up Insurance, 
Cash Surrender Values, 
All guaranteed in the Policy. 
Policy provides for a Life Income to 
Beneficiary (if an Endowment, to 
the Insured while living . and 
Beneficiary afterwards). 


Send 

in this 
Coupon 
Without com- 


mitting myself to 
any action, I shall 


Cash Di id d are apportioned at the be glad to receive free, 
IVI en S end of each Five Year specimen of Five Year 
, : Dividend Whole Life Policy. 
Period and may be taken in Cash, used to reduce Ee ee 
Premium, or to increase Insurance. 


The PRUDENTIAL (iu. 


Insurance Company of America Occupation 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey If a Specimen Endowment or Limited Payment 


Home Office, Newark, N.J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Policy is desired, specify instead of ‘‘ Whole Life.” 

















